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“Bumors of the Bay. 


A GREAT SHOW. 


People in the country are blessed with some great 
exhibitions, combining more real fun than anything 
to be seen in the city. For instance, who would not 
laugh to witness the following rich bill of fare, serv- 
ed up in a neighboring State? 


JUST OPENED, WITH 100,000 CURIOSITIES, 
And performance in Lecter Room ; among 
which may be found 
Two live Boar Constricters 

Mail and Femail. 
Also!! 
A Striped Algebra, stuft. 
Besides}! 
A pair of Shuttle Cocks and one Shuttle 
Hen—alive! 
The 
Sword witch General Washington Fit with 
At the Battle of Waterloo! 

Whom is six feet long, & broad in proportion. 
A Enormous Rattle Snaik—a regular 
whopper. 

And 


The Tushes of a Hippopotenuse! 
Together with! 
A Bengal Tiger! Spotted Leprosy! 





GREAT MORAL SPECTACLE OF 
“MOUNT VERSUVILUS!” 
. Part One. 

Seen opens. Distant moon. View of the Bey of 
Naples. A thin smoke rises. Iv 18 THE BEGINNING 
of the Enuctson. The Naple folks begin to travel. 
Yellow tire, follered by silent thunder. Orful con- 
sternation. Suthin rumbles. It is the Mountain pre- 
paring to Vomic! They call upon the Fire Depart- 
ment. Jt is no use. Flight of Stool pigeons. A cloud 
of impenetrable smoke hangs over the fated city, 
through which the Naplers are seen making tracks. 
Awful explosion of butts, kurbs, forniquets, pin- 
wheels, and serpentiles! The Mounting Laver be- 
gins to splash out! 

End of Part One. 





COMIC SONG. 
The Parochial Beedle,....../............Mr. Mullet. 
LIVE INJUN ON THE SLACK WIRE. 
Live Injun,............ccceeeeeeeeceeess. Mr. Mullet, 
OBLIGATIONS OF THE CORNUCOPIA 

By Signer Vermicelli. 
Signer Vermicelli,...............+0++--. Mr. Mullet. 





In the course of the evening will be an 
Exhibishun of 
EXILERATIN’ GAS UPON THE LAFFIN HIGHENA! 
Latin Highenay........0...eceeeeeeeeee-Mr. Mullet. 
Part Two. 
Bey of Naples ’luminated by Bengola Lites. The 
Laver gushes down, Through the smoke is seen the 
city in a state of contlagration., The last family. 
“Whar is our Parents?” A red hot stone of eleving 
tuns falls on to’em. The bareheaded father falls 
scentless beture the Statoo of the Virgin! Denumong ! 
The whole to conclude with a 
GRAND SHAKSPERING PYROLYGENOUS DISPLAY 
OP FIREWORKS! 
Maroon Bulbs changing to a spiral wheel, which 
changes to the Star of our Union; after, to butiful 
pints of red lites; totinish with busting into a Bril- 
liant Perspiration! 
—_— the evening a number of Popular Airs will 
performed on the Scotch Fiddle and -Pi; 
a real Highlander. einai 
Real Highlander,. ..............+00++++..Mr. Mullet. 
oe boy making a muse will be injected at 
onc 





A CUTE YANKEE. 
Andy Cummins, who used to live out near Fram- 
ingham, was a “ cute down-easter ”—a real live Yan- 
kee, hard to beat. He was once in a country bar- 
room “down Svuth,” where several gentlemen were 
assembled, when one of them said: 
“Yankee Cummins, if you'll go out and stick your 
pen-knife into anything, when you come back I’ll tell 
what it’s stickin’ in.” 
“ Yer can’t do no such thing!” responded Cummins, 
“T’ll bet ten dollars of it,” answered the Southerner. 
“ Wal, I rather guess P’ll take that ere bet! Here, 
captain” (turning to the landlord), “ hold stakes, 
and I'l!) just make half a saw-liorse in less than no 
time.” 
The parties deposited an X apiece, and Cummins 
went on his mission, but in a short time he returned, 
saying: 
“Wal, neighbor, what is it sticking in?” 
“In the handle,” replied the Suutherner, holding 
out his hand for the stakes. 
“Guess not; jist wait a minute,” said the Yankee, 
ashe held up the handle of the knife, minus the 
blade. ‘I kalkilate the blade can’t be in the handle, 
when it’s driv clean up in an old stump aside of yer 
road out thar.” ° 
Cummins, of course, won the wager, and the 
Southerner sloped for parts unknown, amid roars of 
laughter. 
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DOWNWARD TURN.—An affected milkmaid says 
butter has taken a downward churn. The strongest 





in the tub is the weakest in the market, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
KATE’S LOVERS. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 





** Maud Muller on a summer day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay.’’ 


LOVELY meadow shut in 
on two sides by fair hills, 
embroidered all over by 
blackberry vines that even 
in this month of August were 
touched with faint, tender 
crimson, foretoken of their 
autumn splendor—the hills 
softly rounding to the mead- 
ow’s brim; on another side 
a@ belt of dark old woods, 
where numberless wild flow- 
ers grew, and drooped and 
faded through all their sweet, 
unnoticed lives; on the open 
side the meadow rose in long, 
green sweeps through mow- 
ing-fields, all fresh in their muisumie. glory, and 
through ranks of tasselled corn, that shone, and 
rustled, and shook out its broad laminz in brave 
beauty; and in this meadow a group of workers—the 
horse standing motionless with drooping head, the 
hay-cart half filled with hay, fragrant hay, that still 
stretched across the field in long, regular windrows— 
the laborers, an old man who walked with somewhat 
unsteady steps, and handled his rake feebly; a young 
man, broad, sunburnt, muscular—an athlete in fig- 
ure, an Apollo in grace and beauty; another young 
man, not by any means an Apollo, but exceedingly 
well got up as to externals, and a girl—not a veritable 
Maud Muller. Norustic health and beauty glowed 
under a torn hat. Not atall. It was an unexcep- 
tionable Parisian hat. 
Kate Linceford would have thought a tattered 
Leghorn neither pretty, nor picturesque, nor con- 
venient. [t would not have been half so becoming 
as her own stylish chapeau, and would have exposed 
her lily face quite too much. Yet this last contre- 
temps need not have been apprehended, for Kate was 
one of these marvellous girls who by some, sort of 
magnetic power repel all possibilities of stain and dis- 
hevelment, and are always daintily fresh, and neat 
in immaculate, unrufiied plumage. 
John Alison stopped a moment. He was doing 
more work than the other three, and might well rest 
for a little, and let the west wind cool him. 
Such a pretty picture—a thousand pities it could 
not be put on canvas, thought John, quite uncon- 
scious that he, himself, in his red flannel shirt that 
shone out against the green like a fiery blossom, in 
his stalwart beauty—his close, dark curls that the 
wind lifted from a forehead, above a line of tan, as 
white as Kate’s own—was the most picturesque fig- 
. urein the group. 

How pretty Kate looked! How deft her movements! 
The grasp of the gauntleted hand upon the rake- 
handle, the forward inclination of the figure, the 
slight foot—every pretty detail John noticed. He 
was always on the watch for artistic effects. He was 
saying over Whittier’s sweet ballad to himself as he 
looked, thinking of the young life so bright with sun- 
shine and hope, of his own wild dreams and aspir- 
ations. Would ever the shadow of the ‘might have 
been ” fall gloomily across their lives? And with 
that thought he glanced over to where Auguste Cav- 
erly had thrown himself upon the grass under the old 
apple-tree. 

He looked very inoffensive in linen duster and 
broad-brimmed hat. It was not a Mephistophelean 


face that looked up at him—only one of that type 
which is so common—a narrow head, small in diame- | azalias.” 
ter from temple to temple, a dark face, with nicely 


handsome; not a bad face, and not particularly good, 
that of a man conventionally moral, reputable, gen- 
tlemanly, a round, pliable man who would glide easi- 
ly into smooth, comfortable places, and never rasp 
his own nerves or those of any one else by running 
against sharp corners. 
Now John Alison, good-natured, whole-hearted, 
as he was angular, and, as people are apt to be who 
have a good deal of character, occasionally exasper- 
ating. He was not at all satisfied with the way 
matters are arranged in the world, and though he 
submitted perforce he solaced himself by a grumble. 
For instance, he grew hot and angry, thinking of the 
inequality between Auguste Coverly’s outward cir- 
cumstances and his own; why should Coverly be set 
down in just that position that would enable him to 
win Kate Linceford, while he, a poor farmer’s son, 
must work, and push his way up to her level through 
fears, and doubts, and perhaps miss his prize at last? 
That was why the world looked awry to John Ali- 
son that lovely midsummer day, and Auguste Cover- 
ly, napping under the apple-tree, seemed an imper- 
sonation of: his evil fate. 
Suddenly starting from his reverie, John threw 
down his rake, and went towards Kate. 
‘* You must not do any more, Kate; you'll get too 
tired.” 
“©, I like it! How sweet the odor is!” looking 
up brightly. ‘Even sweeter than most flowers.” 
“And flowers are only fragrant in their freshness, 
while the grass must be cut down and wrought upon 
by the hot sun, its life and freshness blasted, before 
it exhales its sweetest odors,” said John. 
“Ah me! I’d rather be a flower,” laughed Kate. 
“And I’d rather you would,” John returned in the 
same playful tone, ‘and you should growin my gar- 
den, and I should have the tending of you. Only I 
should want to keep you under glass, to hide your 
beauty and fragrance from profane eyes.” 
“You are selfish, John Alison. Now don’t return 
the compliment. I’m too warm and tired to quarrel. 
Ah, we’ve reached the walnut-tree! Now, John, if 
I only had some cool water from the spring, but you 
are dreadfully tired, aren’t you, poor fellow?” And 
Kate looked up witk a sympathy, half real, half 
affected. 
John took up the pitcher that lay upon the grass, 
with a satirical smile at his own weakness. 
“ Wouldn’t you like a bit of ice for your water, 
Miss Kate? You know I wouldn’t mind running up 
tothe north pole for you.” 
Kate watched him, smiling, as he strode away 
down the hillside. There is something intoxicating 
in the sense of power; it so aggrandizes one to say 
only to another “ Go, and he goeth!” 
Great genius is not proof against this subtle intoxi- 
cation, and Kate was not a great genius. 
All the eighteen summers of her life had been spent 
at the tarm, and from the time when her foolish lit- 
tle feet got tripped up in the long grass, and John 
left his play to console her, he had been her devoted 
cavalier, had been willing to fetch and carry, and do 
her bidding like a faithful servitor. And Kate, 
grown used to it, accepted it all quietly, without even 
thinking what it might mean. 
“He is such a dear, good fellow!” said Kate, 
softly. 
Presently John reappeared with a great cluster of 
azalia blossoms. 
**O, give them to me,” cried Kate, extending both 
hands like a delighted child. 
“No! You wanted the water. Drink!” 
He lowered the pitcher, and Kate put her rosy lips 
to the brim. 
“YT don’t make a very handsome cup-bearer, I 
know, but then Ganymede had not a blue and white 
pitcher, with a great longitudinal crack and a broken 
nose.” 
“Ah, but that is sweeter than nectar!” said Kate, 


drawing a long, satisfied breath. ‘ Now give me the 


‘Give them to you, Miss Presumption? How came | collar was all limp, and his hair uncurled; and now 


‘Why! whom can they be for? said Kate, saucily. 
“Indeed! Mayn’t they be for my sweetheart?” 
**O, you haven’t any. I should like to see the girl 
whom you would fall in love with,” said Kate, 
saucily. 
** Should you?” 
Kate laughed merrily. 
“T should, indeed! Why, the idea makes you blush, 
and blushing makes you handsome. By-the-way, 
John, it never occurred to me before that you were 
handsome.” 
“T am glad your eyes are opened at last,” with 
mock seriousness. “Did it ever occur to you that 
you are handsome?” 
“O yes, often! I couldn’t help it, you know,” said 
Kate, with arch naivete. 
‘“‘Humph! and being handsome, did it ever occur 
to you that it was your duty to be anything else?” 
**T suppose I ought to be good and do good,” Kate 
replied, demurely, adding, sotto voce, with a twinkle 
in her eyes, “now for a sermon; don’t let it be a 
long one, please.” 
* Butseriously, Kate—” 
“Seriously, John, I mean to do all the good I can 
with my wealth. I have, you don’t know what, de- 
lightful plans.” P 
** Let me hear some of them.” 
_ Kate blushed a little, but went on: | 
~'* For one thing I should like to give old Mr. Mari- 
on a nice annuity, so that he wouldn’t have to preach 
any more, but could work all the summer days in his 
garden, and have cream to his strawberries, and take 
all the magazines; I’ve heard him say that was his 
ambition.” 
“Tapplaud your design,” said John, gravely. “It 
would be a kindness to the parish no less than to the 
minister.” 
* And I should like to pay the mortgage on the farm, 
so that your dear old father could smoke his pipe 
and read his newspaper all the long afternoons, in- 
stead of working in the hay-field, and—” 
“Go on!” , 
“ And I should like—O, so much—to send you to 
college, John.” 
“Thank you!” quite stiffly. ‘Iintend to be inde- 
pendent of college, and make my way without it.” 
“That is,” said Kate, looking vexed, and going on 
as if he had not spoken, ‘I should like it if you were 
not so hatefully proud, John Alison, but as it is, 
I wouldn’t give you a penny.” 
“And I wouldn’t take one, Kate, if it wou'd save 
my soul.” 
“1 don’t think then your soul is much worth sav- 
ing,” said Kate, low, and still angrily. 
John did not notice this thrust, but said, presently: 
“ Speaking of lovers—” 
** Who spoke of lovers?” 
“The presence of a pretty girl always suggests 
them.” ; 
“Thank you. Can that be original?” 
“Never mind that. And you spoke of sweethearts, 
which was another suggestion.” 
“Very well. Let me hear what my unfortunate 
remark suggested.” 
“Only that when you come into that fortune of 
which you have already disposed in such a prettily 
philanthropic way, you will have plenty of lovers.” 
*‘] think it quite likely,” said Kate, coldly. 
* You are as vain as I am proud, Kate Linceford.” 
“How vain? It is my fortune that is to win the 
lovers—not I, as you put it.” 
Ignoring this, J ohn said, in a tone of soliloquy: 
«JT wonder if Auguste Coverly will be one of them!” 
Kate started. 
“ Auguste! where is Auguste?” 
‘“ Asleep under the apple-tree—poor fellow !” 
«Why poor fellow?” demanded Kate, anxiously. 
“Js he in any danger? Will he take cold, or any- 
thing?” 
“He is in great danger,” replied John, gravely. 
“When I saw him, he was a pitiable spectacle. His 


and stain it with the green grass. And the earwigs 
may crawl into his ears—” 

‘You are very provoking, John Alison. I believe 
you hate Auguste.” 

“And if these things should happen to him, it 
would be irreparable ruin—why, Kate, Il never meant 
te hurt your feelings.” 

“Why did you do it, then? Auguste is good and 
amiable.” 

“I beg your pardon, Kate. I didn’t know you car- 
edso much for him,” with a sharp pang. 

“Tt is not that I care so much for him, as you call 
it, only he is my friend, and his mother is my friend; 
and if you make fun of him, it shows, doesn’t it, that 
you think lightly of me?” 

“ Heaven forbid that you should put any such con- 
struction on my rude speech. It was only one of my 
blunders, but you’ll furgive me, wont you, Kate?” 
Kate was placable and sweet-tempered, and she 
smiled, and held out her hand. 

“Yes, John. I know you did not mean to be un- 
kind.” 

Jobn Alison was asad blunderer. If he had pos- 
sessed but the least tact, the smallest measure of 
worldly wisdom, he would have stopped here. But 
his feelings were in the ascendant, and he never 
thought of prudence. 

“It would kill me to knew that I had offended 
you,” he began, stammeringly; then with sudden 
vehemence he went on, eagerly. ‘ Because my life 


me as your husband?” 
He caught the look of utter surprise that crossed 
Kate’s face, and trembled for his answer. 
She did not mean tocut him to the heart, the word 
leaped to her lips all unawares. 
“ You nm” . 
He grew pale, and got up from her side slowly, as 
if he had grown suddenly old. 
‘You need not say any more. I am answered,” 
he said, with proud sorrow. 
Then she saw bow deeply she had hurt him, and 
calied out in a passion of remorse: 
“OQ John, forgive me! I did not mean to wound 
you so.” 
But he walked away, never heeding her, and poor 
Kate was left sobbing under the walnut-tree. But 
what could she have done? She might have answer- 
ed him differently, but how could she have fallen in 
love with a man who wore red flannel, and worked 
like any day-laborer? 

Kate had fine, ssthetic perceptions, but as yet they 
were undeveloped, and mostly took the shape of a 
dainty disrelish for anything rough or coarse. The 
working world was on the whole disagreeable to her; 
it was very pretty to rake hay in a sweet midsum- 
mer day—people did that in poems—but good, honest 
work was another thing. As yet her dainty white 
hands had wrought at no harder labor than piano- 
practice or embroidery. Yet there was one bit of 
work she had tried her hand at—so seldom indeed 
that fatigue had never been dreamed of—but she 
used to fancy that if by any strange disaster her for- 
tune should be wrecked, she should fly to art for a 
refuge and a support. It struck Kate that this would 
be rather a romantic and reputable way of winning 
one’s bread, and she used to contemplate her draw- 
ings in water colors, with their prim outlines, and 
crude, inartistic blending of tints, with complacency. 
Not that there was any prospect ofsuch an alternative. 
Was she not going to make her debut in suciety next 
winter, under Mrs. Roger Coverly’s protection, and 
how could everything help being couleur de rose ? 

Kate was just at that time in her life that comes 
but once, and fades so quickly—full of hope and full 
of trust. Later one learns that there are drawbacks 
in every kind of pleasure; that thornless roses are an _ 
unrealized dream of romancers. Alas, that experi- | 
ence should be bought at such a sacrifice of faith. 





Out in the country the splendor of autumn had 
died in gloom. Dead leaves in all the pathways, gray 

















trimmed English whiskers, eyes gray, and rather | you to imagine they were fur you?” 


he will wrinkle his coat, so unrumpled this morning, 


clouds in the sky, a dull, cold mist in the valleys, and © 


is bound upin you. Kate, could you ever think of 
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| AS| 402 THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
| - ynitory chill in the air. Why in the world | finally-accepted Mr. Coverly with no very acute feel- *“Gemman to see you, sar!” pression upon the obstinate feilow, who just went his ee a 
| aes cana wee saben, sins, Celle could | ing m3 any kind. They got on very comfortably. Mr. | Mr. Coverly disappeared instantly, and simul- own way, listened with kindly tolerance to Mrs. pg po are age eae 
notimagine. Coverly was not unkind, and gave her plenty of ; taneously Mrs. Coverly began to cry, ina soft, plain- Coverly, was politely friendly to Auguste, and to : oa ; ’ 
| “1t’s enough to make one die of the blues. All the | money, but once or twice in her married life she | tive way, and declare herself the most ill-used woman. | Kate herself courteous and conversational, stimula- } ae - Pe a — 
| people at the Cliffs have been gone a month, and the | wondered whether she wouldn’t have been happier if And then, all unknown to her companions, she al- | ting and drawing her out, in spite of herself; but 1 eo we “ Saas one nnd pert 
cottages are being shut up every day. Ugh! How | she had married poor Charlie,and done her own house- lowed herself the little consolation of wondering | always with that gentle compassion in his kindly : once oes . meng te 
| dismal it is!” And Mrs. Coyerly’s thin, white, jewel- | work, and whether Charlie would have made precise- | whether poor Charlie would have been so cross. brown eyes. i m¢ ns _ os fs “ ! It hems ° me 
| led finger drew the soft breakfast shawl closer about | ly such a husband as Mr. Coverly; but such specu- Kate amused, annoyed and sympathetic, consoled It was very delightful, but it was very hard to bear. pa oo hea — ~ Hsecige sat 
her, as she stood looking seaward, with a discontent- | lations only came at seasons of unusual depression, her with such success that Mrs. Coverly drank two She thought the days were miserable, and yet she ht 8 + oc ; “os = renter fe can ace 
¢ ed face. The pink border of the shawl lay against a | and were dissipated by the advent of some new fash- | extra cups of coffee, and then they all went up stairs | was as loth to let them go as if they had been jewels; por pont a = ate - -etaggecne 
chéek still fair and young, in spite of the fifty years | ion, or a series of morning calls. together in a placid frame of mind. If Mr. Coverly | she longed for the winter to come to an end, but it ms aie pogo eo <a itar 
that had dropped their changes on her head. Why Just now, while Mrs. Coverly was gently fretting | made any overtures towards reconciliation, she was | gave her a cold chill to think of any possible change; “ese a saan ine haa on 
not? Dreary weather when she had looked for pleas- | at Beach Cottage, Mr. Coverly in Commercial street prepared to listen kindly. She was sure he must and then becoming hopelessly lost in her own incon- = aaa pat ~~ rd ew ee nameenee 
| ant, an unwelcome guest at the dinner table, an ill- | was in a world of trouble. Business was very dull | repent his unkindness by this time. ; sistencies, Kate convinced herself that she was the ‘ rt suchinmabaadediebnibaadts 
} fitting dress, or an unbecoming bonnet—these were | that season; Mr. Coverly was hard pushed to make They opened the library door. Did the repentant | weakest of women. There came a change at last, a “A pn soaandaurdnet 
| the greatest annoyances she had ever known. To be | his payments; his resources were locked up in stock, sinner meet her on the threshold, with an entreaty | change so sudden and inexplicable that Kate almost ‘ ios Sees, ean -* roe Ne nh 
sure she had made most of these, but it was not in | and he was grudging himself the expenditure of an | for furgiveness? Not at all. Mr. Coverly sat at a | wavered as to her own identity. : ‘ Pitas nih me oo a in ton. 
the nature of things t’ at -h y should tell upon her | unnecessary shilling, when right in the midst of his | table befure a pile of papers, and near him another Mr. Coverly had been absent and pre-occupied this a 2 — peti ath 2 gprence gee oe i 
bloom. And so Mrs. Coverly at fifty-five was a re- | embarrassment came a shock that startled him with gentleman—the guest whose opportune arrival had | many weeks, but if Kate had been in a different t pos on ering cee aan oe 
markably pretty woman. fears of positive ruin, The great house of Roberts | been like oil upon the troubled waters. Atthe sound | mood she would have observed how unusually kind ic : 7 rhe y 
“ It’s so dismal!” she repeated, her face growing | Brothers had suspended payment, and Coverly and | of the opening of the door, Mr. Coverly turned a pale, | and thoughtful was his manner to her. ' ae 1 as ee rte. <a 
more clouded. Company were its largest creditors, startled face towards it, and his companion got up At last, one evening, he said to her, as they went ams chet ah ra rio ba eobeien: ‘ 
“ Why, I don’t think it so bad, auntie! I’ve seen After staying in town a whole week, Mr. Coverly | instantly. ‘ on of the dining-room: : nepeerse eles pb cantina ns pd * 
nothing so fine all summer as this sky,” Kate said, | astonished his family by coming down one afternoon “Mr. Alison, Mrs. Coverly! Kate, you romenhe: ‘Wont you come — the library a minute, Kate? pe conn bre cancaiindhind tebe 
cheerfully. by an early train, looking haggard and grim. He sat Mr. Alison? Auguste, you have met him, I believe!” | I want to speak to you. pepe rept : Sa arate. 
“The sky! I’m sure it looks as if it would rain | down in the little evening parlor, and took up a | said Mr. Coverly, with great nonchalance. His tone was singularly gentle, almost tender. rosy © = wesw » dh pe 
7 every minute. I don’t understand you, Kate. Last | newspaper, turned it upside down and inside out, And while Kate stood blashing and trembling, | Kate followed him, a feeling that it was somehow peer pees aoe ~eceerl 
winter you were wild to go into society, and you | and finally crushed it into a mass, and toxsed it upon Auguste went forward and put his soft palm into | connected with John Alison almost unnerving her. a pram aan bt 0 tare tl 
couldn’t have enough pleasure, and yet you’ve been | the table. Then he got up, and strode to the window, | John Alisou’s larger, harder one : But his first words made her ashamed of that fear. (" tics, ean ~ ae pt bape 
perfectly happy here all summer, with nobody but | where he stood looking out, scowling as if he disap- “Why Kate, here’s asurprise for you! I'd quite “Kate, I don’t know how to begin. This thing pick precip in omental 
° Auguste and me, and the stupid people at the Cliffs. | proved of the weather very much indeed, which was forgotten you were in the law, Alison. Saud do you | has been upon my mind for weeks, but I hadn’t the . pte ra ter tenes tet 
What are you doing, child?” not, really, to be wondered at, as the east wind which | do? Really, this is a pleasant meeting. courage to tell you.” : nto Ss candi nmcactan 
She came up and looked over Kate’s shoulder. had blown for a week, and the mist that had come Jobn said it was a pleasaut meeting, and then he Kate only looked at him in bewilderment, ‘Sinai, eee. 2 ear sien, 
“Tt’s only a bit of view that I’m trying to sketch,” | down ina persistent, tiresome drizzle, showed no in- | gave his hand to Kate; she thought it was only a “You see I hoped that it would not prove to be so i rt ~ pow + — 
said Kate. tention of abandoning the field. But Mr. Coverly | cursory glance that he gave her, but cursory as it bad as it seemed. But it was of no use.’ And he pate ’ - — reve a, 
“O! I’m glad you can amuse yourself. You have | was not thinking of the weather at all. was, it embraced every detail of her eagle dee) and in | stopped and looked at her. has en my % ceecams aa that 
a most happy temperament, Kate. I remember * I should like to know, sir, what time you dine that brief scrutiny his mind leaped to a joyful cer- “Js it any trouble about my property?” said Kate, Ginaits, he eneainae as , behalf ~l 
though, at your age I was pleased with everything, | here,” he said, presently, turning to his son with a | tainty; it was the Kate Linceford of old, his very beginning to see. sects egg g mete d : aa a 
but somehow I have lost my interest lately.” frown, and speaking in the tone of a man who is try- | own Kate, unspoiled by the world, unchanged, save “You have guessed it, poor child!” he said, gently. = “ ; e rem. g day y 
Auguste got up from his arm-chair near the fire, | ing very hard and not altogether successfully tocom- | only that the piquant charms of girlhood were | and then sitting down, he laid all the details before yore : ~ hohe 
and sauntered up to the window where Kate was | mand himself. rounded into the matured grace of the woman. her; showed her how the fortune that had been her re ioe aan bl Sante Kate. } 
sitting. Seven years had added little to his personelle. “Don't know exactly—tive or six, I guess. I'll Before Kate could find her voice, Mrs. Coverly re- dependence had been swept away by mismanage- pte eden a " ess, Kate. 
The English whiskers were just as nicely kept, his | ring the bell and ask, if you like,” said Auguste, | lieved her, by a sulden outburst of small talk. ment and roguery; how he bad hoped to recover “Yes, it isa pity,” ‘said Kate, gettin 
morning costume as perfect, his face as innocent of | composedly. “This is a delightful surprise, Mr. Alison. Isn’t | some portion of it, and so had forborne to tell her, padi but itean’ ie porendn pid oad 
thought as it was years ago. But he thrust his| “Let the bell alone. Confound it! I suppose, sir, | it, Kate? Such good friends as you used to be, too! | but that he was now forced to give that up. His own if cities ‘ink Sadik hon aeeAvat 
hands into his pockets, and shrugged his shoulders | your mother is dressing. ‘he dinner bell rang half! Really, it is quite romantic. I should have known | losses had been great, but by great caution he had e on f gol rere akaeeeouans or ie 
slightly. an hour ago.” you anywhere, shouldn’t you, Kate?” been able to resist the shock, and so get safely through. 0 naaeed ot saline nee securitie: 
Dull, isn’t it?” he said, laconically. “Very like!” And Kate, smiling and coloring, said she should | Of course he need not say that his house was her paar nice agen 
‘I don’t find it so,” Kate answered, rather shortly. | ‘ Yessir. I believe the women would potter about | have known him anywhere; and but for the remem- | home, as always, and herself, his care. And then he poner uae Beste ’ . 
“Don’t you? But you have something to do.” their fooleries if the world was coming to an end,” | prance of that unfortunate morning, she would have | waited for Kate to speak. _ a. ee ee venga 
“ Why don’t you find something to do?” said Mr. Coverly, severely. been so glad to see him! It was that which made | She, poor girl, sat stunned by the blow. It is very Auguste looked doleful, and shook ' 
“ What, for instance?” Auguste fixed his eyes on the opposite wall, and | per voice falter and kindled the color in her cheek. | easy to lose a fortune in imagination; not difficult to continued to say that he didn’t underst 
“ You might read, I should think.” appeared to be considering the proposition, while Mr. | But there was John, composed and self-possessed, } be heroic in one’s dreams; grand to carve a name for which indeed was not to be expected. 
“ Reading makes me sleepy,” replied Auguste, in- | Coverly strode impatiently up and down the room. | answering Mrs. Coverly’s questions with dignified | one’s self in fancy; but the hard realities are quite went on to the second point in her spe: 
nocently. Poor Mrs. Coverly! Half an hour before, her maid | courtesy, never apparently remembering that seven | different. There is much more prose than poetry in “And now, Auguste, you must see h 
“Go to the billiard-room then,” suggested Kate. | nad looked in to say that Mr. Coverly was come; she | years ago, one sweet summer’s day, he offered him- | poverty, particularly if one has been accustomed to = to ae you from your promise to 
“ Well, I’ve thought of that, but billiards have got | had not dressed for dinner for a week, it not being | self to the girl before him, and was refused; and that | affiuence. aren tones aiete a ‘ 
to be a bore. And then there’s nobody to play with | worth the trouble with nobody there but their own | between his wounded pride and his bafiled passion, It all rushed to her mind—what she had posse-sed, uw you is ejaculation August: 
but you.” stupid*selves, and she felt the exertion of doing so | he had comforted himself so coldly that he nigh | what she had lost. Never had it seemed so valuable aa to go. He sat by the flower-st 
“ Thank you for the compliment. The weather | very disagreeably, especially as she was always half | broke her heart, which, in spite of her refusal, was a | as now. The honor, love, consideration, troops of Pp eye ‘eum b ovenerd wen id te 
isn’t too bad to go out sailing.” ill without the stimulus of society, but gradually, | very tender and affectionate little heart; that they | friends, the very Belle-ship which she had only i. nd indee thin “ me 
“You know I’m no sailor.” under the influence of'a pretty toilet, she had bright= | parted almost as enemies, and that in the seven | valued as a pleasant accident—they had all slipped us, —e Kate, quietly. ‘ But pray: 
“ Or to go shooting or fishing.” ened, and went down stairs in very good spirits. years he had never sought or spoken to her once. ; away forever in an instant. For Kate had not lived er pe ora one 
“T’m no sportsman, either.” The grim face of the master was rather dampening ; Was it that now he had climbed tv her level his | so long and not learned the magic of gold. One or a aT pa ' on, . e@ on oe 
\ “It seems to me, Auguste, that you are not much | he carved the meat as if it were an expiatory sacri- | pride was appeased, and he could meet her without | two of her acquaintances had dropped down in the panna =< eB ee ounded a 
| of anything,” said Kate, severely. fice, frowned gloomily upon the innocentsquash, and | an angry sense of social inferiority? lower strata and disappeared. Kate had not meant been rs ng _ wy “ ke sy eee 1 
She was out of patience with him and with her | forked the unoffending potatoes as fiercely as if he “It is so strange we have never met before, Mr. | to allow it; she was no snob—her impulses were gen- a er girl. . say it’s hard. 
sketch. The hurrying, cirrus clouds that swept so | were the Grand Inquisitor. Alison. Auguste said you were in town, and I won- | erous and noble; but circumstances were in the way. - ." ba shall be sm nr bead 4 
fast before the wind, would, upon paper, look like a “It is quite asurprise to see you, Mr. Coverly. | dered you didn’t call. But I supy your professi These people moved out of town, and ceased to be F ° co 09% er rags was a ng to 
flock of wild geese, in spite of all she could do. But} Why haven’t you been down before?” began Mrs. | kept you very busy. You men are always busy, I | seen at the places she frequented, or they ignored 4 e had made ever so faint a prot 
in a minute she looked up, pleasantly. Coverly. believe. Here is my husband, whom 1 see scarcely | her and avoided a meeting, and Kate thoughtlessly shown the least determination to weed 
‘I didn’t mean to be cross, Auguste!” ‘Been busy!” ejaculated Mr. Coverly, ina glum | more of than if he were astranger. 1 always tell | suffered them to slip away from her memory. Now cent as it would have been, and nore 
He smiled, good-naturally. He was always | tone. Kate never to marry a man of business, if she wishes | they were to be avenged. 4 not to accept it, it would have saved 
amiable, “Busy! I dare say. You men are always busy. | to be happy.” It was no wonder that Kate had to swallow down a it wee her pique and mortification we: ‘ 
“QO, that is no matter.” I wonder how you can spare any time for your fam- It was a swift glance that rested for an instant upon | sob before she spoke. : don t think you care or me, 
Then he turned away with aslight, well-bred yawn. | ilies. One might as well not have a husband,” said | Auguste, and came back to Kate ; but she sawit| ‘ Well, my dear!” wouldn’t give me up so easily,” said - 
“T believe I’ll go down stairs and smoke;” and he | Mrs. Coverly, in an injured tone. and understood it, and was mortified under the She looked up, and tried to smile. ae «rg air. 
went. No reply. ‘ rebuke and contempt it implied. A little self-scorn * I suppose I can bear it.” : ould you hove me weep over it 
Kate could not help the flash that swept across her| ‘Is there any news in town?” asked the lady, af- | mingled with her mortification. She had refused | Mr. Coverly got up hastily, and walked about the bei ondgen anger. ‘No, I don’t care 
face—amusement, indignation, contempt, softening to | ter a moment’s pause. this man, and for what? : room. The inner heart of the man was touched. u br pryss . did—but still, Auguste 
grave pity at last. “ Not that I know of. I suppose the loss of a few She looked away from Auguste, as if the sight of | He had a hidden, tender memory of his own, after _—_ of tender associations riding i 
“I wish we could go back to town for Auguste’s | millions, and the ruin of some of the best houses | him was disagreeable, and so her eyes met those of} all; and it quivered and woke to new life. bit “pe good friends, 1 hope. 
sake,” said Mrs. Coverly, from the sofa. wouldn’t interest you,” returned Mr. Coverly, with | John Alison. Was there not something like pity in Yearg before, in a little country parlor, a sweet, ite " 4 are bap said Auguste, in > 
“ Auguste is as ennuied in town as he is here,”’ said | grim sarcasm, followed by instant silence. them? And getting angry at such presumption, she | lovely face had looked up at him just as Kate was ° ‘ < u never supposed zoe were fi 
Kate. “ Why, has anybody failed? I don’t see how peo- | regained her composure, and was able to exchange | looking now. The lust of gold had crept into his mene bat John sine 
‘But for all that, I wish we could go,” persisted | ple mismanage their affairs so. I hope it wont be a | quiet common-places with him, and even to talk a | heart, and he had come out over the long snowy Sr Guanes! Kate’s eyes were vy 
Mrs. Coverly, petulantly. “I don’t see what Mr. | bad winter for business—everything is so dull when | little about mutual friends. The weeks went on, and | country road, to tell her that it were best their two cheeks A are Then in an instant 6 
Coverly is thinking about.” times are bad.” still they did not return to town. Mrs. Coverly fret- | ways should part. And she had not answered by a ‘ — : de the quick rush of tears. 
Down in his close, dingy office in Commercial Nobody inclining to dispute this truism, Mrs. Cov- | ted and pined. ; reproachful word, only looked at him with that un- Fs “op sf the soft April air ~ 
street, Mr. Coverly was thinking very hard, and fast, | erly made a closer charge. “Your father says he can’t afford any gayeties this | spoken sorrow in her fair young face. Ten years pane — “a ere ane strong, and ft 
but of far other, graver matters than moving upto} ‘ When are we going to town, George?” winter, and that we must live very economically if | afterward, he had made another journey into the re Fai ul to meet her fate. ad 
town, and the winter establishment. The partners| “1 don’t know.” we go into town. Economically! The idea of it! I | country; a withered flower from a green hillock in i Comet r eager to leave Cliff Cott 
in the matrimonial firm of Coverly and wife were ex- “Don’t know! I wish you did. I’m tired ofstay- | believe he is growing avaricious ; people are apt to | the village graveyard was the only memento of that & pay A ee vetoed that s0 perempt: 
tremely unlike, though in general, they got on quite | ing here,” said Mrs. Coverly, with a charming want | at his time of life. But if I have got to scrimp and | journey of which he never spoke, and since then he a ape A ie . n 2 ye of tone and manner, 
harmoniously. The arrangement was purely one of | of tact. give up society, I’d as lief stay here,” she said to | had grown harder and colder. oo — : a ed, and consented to stay till sp: 
convenience, so far as one could judge from an out- “T can’t help it. I’ve something else to attend to | Auguste, one day. He stopped suddenly in his walk. a ng was come, and her head was ful 
side point of view, Mr. Coverly contributing the | besides moving into town,” replied her husband,| And Auguste took his hookah from between his| ‘I wish to heaven, my child, you had won some an — Pt gad lo execute. So by v 
financial supplies necessary to maintain, and Mrs. | shortly. lips, and said he didn’t know as he cared. It was | lover—” a my ds he went into town one day t 
Coverly the fashion, style and hospitality that gave | ‘“* You are always too busy to do anything for us,” | dull in town, and it was dull here. He didn’t know| “Like John Alison” was on his lips, but he nero Rag any sale for the drawin 
i . the firm its reputation. persisted Mrs. Coverly, putting on a reproachful air. | as one’s whereabouts made much difference. checked it. ~ she could make. 

Of anything like sentiment, you would never have | “*I wonder if you think we can stay here in this “‘ There’s one thing,” continued Mrs. Coverly, *T don’t forget poor Auguste,” he went on, with a in < ane np bas ever attempted t 
suspected Mr.Coverly—an eager-eyed, sharp-featured | dreary place all winter. It was well enough in sum- | ‘‘ Kate is good company anywhere. It is perfectly | sad, half smile; ‘but seeing what he is, I could al- jad Pn for himself and his we 
man, with business written all over him in big capi- | mer, when there were people at the Clifis, though | marvellous, the spirits that girl has.” most wish, Kate—” he D . tseems. Every niche is fi! 
tals, a man grim and saturnine at home, whose idea | even then I should have preferred Saratoga, but now But Kate’s spirits were just now very unequal. He paused, and looked at her doubtfully. p qr of workers is impenetrable. 
of social intercourse consisted in giving little suppers | it’s perfectly unendurable. I must say, George, that | Oftentimes she would have given half her fortune to “That I should give up Auguste,” Kate said, ° . op after shop she heard the aan 
to possible customers, and showing them the lions of | is looks very inconsiderate of you, and—” relapse into a comforting fit of the blues; but she | quickly, “J will speak to him at once.” ps se At last, as she paused list 
the city. “O, why doesn’t she let him alone!” thought Kate. | would not. Not although John Alison, coming at “Stay, Kate! don’t misunderstand me. If you oe toa papenciyr | said: r 

Mrs. Coverly was a woman, and had been young | Anybody of the Jeast discernment would know he | first upon business, came now, as it seemed, for his | care for him, I’! disown him if he breaks his engage- nas af a do, Kate? 

and pretty, and of course had once had a romance; | was worn out and vexed about something. Really, | own pleasure, and was so provokingly agreeable, and | ment.” . pe e “a ‘ 
even now she occasionally shed soft tears to the mem- | there are occasions on which obtuseness seems a | yet always following her with that pitying look that | Kate’s eyes drooped for a moment; then blushing mn ,. a not mean to do it, but tl 
ory of the poor clerk who had the hardihood to fall in | crime. so exasperated her. And so, just to convince him | rosily, she said: ; a —* we name came before she co 
love with his employer’s daughter, and who was As Mrs. Coverly paused to gather up her forces, | that she was perfectly happy, and quite independent 4 “TJ fancied I did, once; but that was when I did sams is cyes shone with delight. I 
forthwith sent South to open a branch house, where | Mr. Coverly flushed quickly, and drawing himself | of his compassion, she was at great pains to show him | not know myself. I have long wanted some excuse— { a : ; 
the vellow fever carried him off the first season, thus | up, said, ‘‘ Madam!” that he, John Alison, was utterly indifferent to her, | I have, indeed!” as he still looked doubtful. “ Now rer needn't ask what you are doing 
puiting an end to all further embarrassment in that What would have followed was never known. The | and that Auguste Coverly was an essential of her | my way isclear. This is something to be giad of, in a see j But come up here upon th: 
direction. After that she had moped awhile, and | little negro errand-boy opened the door. existence. All of which made not the slightest im- | my trouble.” "hengeme ” apr 2oee 
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listened with kindly tolerance to Mrs. 
as politely friendly to Auguste, and to 
elf courteous and conversational, stimula- 
rawing her out, in, spite of herself; but 
th that gentle compassion in his kindly 
ty delightful, but it was very hard to bear. 
.ut the days were miserable, and yet she 

to let them go as if they had been jewels; 
| for the winter to come to an end, but it 
cold chill to think of any possible change; 
ecoming hopelessly lost in her own incon- 
Kate convinced herself that she was the 

women. There came a change at last, a 
sudden and inexplicable that Kate almost 
s to her own identity. 

rly had been absent and pre-occupied this 
ks, but if Kate had been in a different 
would have observed how unusually kind 

,,utful was his manner to her. 

one evening, he said to her, as they went 
dining-room : 

you come into the library a minute, Kate? 
speak to you.” 

> was singularly gentle, almost tender. 
wed him, a feeling that it was somehow 
with John Alison almost unnerving her. 
st words made her ashamed of that fear. 


I don’t know how to begin. This thing 
upon my mind for weeks, but I hadn’t the 
tell you.” 

y looked at him in bewilderment, 

-vé I hoped that it would not prove to be so 
evemed. But it was of no use.” And he 
id looked at her. 
ay trouble about my property?” said Kate, 

., to see. 
ive guessed it, poor child!” he said, gently. 
1 sitting down, he laid all the details before 

‘ed her how the fortune that had been her 
e had been swept away by mismanage- 
roguery; how he had hoped to recover 

‘ion of it, and so had forborne to tell her, 

ve was now forced to give that up. His own 

. been great, but by great caution he had 
o resist the shock, and so get safely through. 
he need not say that his house was her 


» .lways, and herself, his care. And then he 


Kate to speak. 
r girl, sat stunned by the blow. It is very 
v a fortune in imagination; not difficult to 
-n one’s dreams; grand to carve a name for 
in fancy; but the hard realities are quite 
There is much more prose than poetry in 
varticularly if one has been accustomed to 


shed to her mind—what she had posse-sed, 
had lost. Never had it seemed so valuable 
The honor, love, consideration, troops of 
ud Very Belle-ship which she had only 
4 pleasant accident—they had all slipped 
ver in an instant. For Kate had not lived 
_nd not learned the magic of gold. One or 


vr acquaintances had dropped down in the 


‘a and disappeared. Kate had not meant 

; She was no snob—her impulses were gen- 
. noble; but circumstances were in the way. 

ple moved out of town, and ceased to be 
. places she frequented, or they ignored 
voided a meeting, and Kate thoughtlessly 
‘hem to slip away from her memory. Now 

to be avenged. 
) wonder that Kate had to swallow down a 

she spoke. 

my dear!”’ 

xed up, and tried to smile. 

ose I can bear it.” 

erly got up hastily, and walked about the 
ie inner heart of the man was touched. 
hidden, tender memory of his own, after 
‘ quivered and woke to new life. 

efore, in a little country parlor, a sweet, 
> had looked up at him just as Kate was 
ow. The lust of gold had crept into his 
i he had come out over the long snowy 
oad, to tell her that it were best their two 
uld part. And she had not answered by a 
.ul word, only looked at him with that un- 
orrow in her fair young face. Ten years 
u, he had made another journey into the 


. & withered flower from a green hillock in 


-¢ graveyard was the only memento of that 
if which he never spoke, and since then he 
. harder and colder. 
ped suddenly in his walk. 
‘an to heaven, my child, you had won some 


John Alison” was on his lips, but he 


't forget poor Auguste,” he went on, with a 
smile; ‘but seeing what he is, I could al- 
u, Kate—” 
sed, and looked at her doubtfully. 
I shoukl give up Auguste,” Kate said, 
**J will speak to him at once.” 
Kate! don’t misunderstand me. If you 
im, I'll disown him if he breaks his engage- 


eyes drooped for a moment; then blushing 
» sald: 

vied I did, once; but that was when I did 
myself. I have long wanted some excuse— 
deed!’ as he still looked doubtful. “ Now 
sclear. This is something to be glad of, in 
e.” 
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She looked so frankly glad that Mr. Coverly’s face 
cleared; even after Kate left him, it did not lose its 
serenity. 

Kate went away. A strange, bewildered feeling 
had possession of her. She kept telling herself over 
and over that she was poor, but her dazed mind re- 
fused to prehend it. It b more real to her 
after she had suffered from Mrs. Coverly’s condo- 
lences. That lady was quite overwhelmed with pity, 
and could not compassionate Kate sufficiently. She 
even adopted the loss as her own, and began to talk 
about sending away Dixon, her maid—the greatest of 
all possible sacrifices—but this magnanimous project 
was nipped in the bud by her husband’s short; 

“Don’t be absurd, my dear!’ 

So Mrs. Coverly subsided into mild tears, and Kate 
took refuge in her room, The interview with 
Auguste was the most unpleasant thing she hal to 
anticipate, and Kate bravely résulved to get over it 
as soon as possible, 

She saw him come out of the library, where he had 
been closeted with his father, looking unmistakably 
pale and shocked; and without s;eaking, he went 
out of the house, and Kate watched him till he was 
far away upon the rocks. Such unwonted exertion 
was, in itself, evidence that he was profoundly dis- 
turbed, and Kate grew more and more nervous, as 
the time went by and he delayed to return. 

She went down the moment she saw him in the 
walk, and was pretending to be busy about the 
flowers, when he opened the door and looked in. 

*O Kate!” and he retreated. 

“Come in, Auguste. I want to speak to you.” 

He came, looking rather ill at ease. 

“T suppose, Auguste, you know that all my fortune 
has vanished in a breath, and that, unless some 
miracle is wrought in my behalf, I shall be a poor 
woman all the remaining days of my life,” said Kate, 
desperately. 

He looked at her. 

“Tt’s a miserable business, Kate. I can’t think 
how it should happen.” 

“Yes, it isa pity,” said Kate, getting on bravely 
now, “ but it can’t be helped. As to how it happened, 
if certain ships had not foundered at sea, and the 
price of gold had not gone down suddenly, and rob- 
bers had not stolen certain securities, and great 
banking houses had not fallen, these consequences 
had not been. But I shall do very well, I dare say.” 

Auguste looked doleful, and shook his head, and 
continued to say that he didn’t understand it at all, 
which indeed was not to be expected. And so Kate 
went on to the second point in her speech. 





“ And now, Auguste, you must see how anxious I |” 


am to relieve you from your promise to me.” 

“ Kate!” 

But beyond this ejaculation Auguste did not seem 
able to go. He sat by the flower-stand, aimlessly 
picking at some leaves. 

“ And indeed I think it will be better for both of 
us,” added Kate, quietly. ‘‘ But pray don’t ruin my 
oleander.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, starting. ‘See 
here, Kate, I call it confounded hard. Here I’ve 
been looking forward to it for years, and never thought 
of another girl. I say it’s hard.” 

“T hope we shall be able to bear it,” said Kate, 
coldly. Her heart was hardening to him very fast. 
If he had made ever so faint a protest, if he had 
shown the least determination to keep her, evanes- 
cent as it would have been, and resolved as she was 
not to accept it, it would have saved her pride. As 
it was, her pique and mortification were extreme. 

“1 don’t think you care for me, Kate, or you 
wouldn’t give me up so easily,” said Auguste, with 
an aggrieved air. 

“Would you have me weep over it?” said Kate, 
with sudden anger. ‘ No, 1 don’t care for you as I 
used to fancy I did—but still, Auguste—” she added, 
a world of tender-ass0ciatiofis rising from the past, 
“we can be good friends, I hope.” 

“0, 1 dare say,” said Auguste, in an injured tone. 
“But I never supposed you were fickle. I don’t 
believe but John Alison—” 

“ Auguste!” Kate’s eyes were flashing and her 
cheeks glowing. Then in an instant she had left the 
room, to hide the quick rush of tears. 

By-and-by the soft April air came again. Kate 
had grown brave and strong, and felt courageous 
and cheerful to meet her fate. A month ago, she 
had been eager to leave Cliff Cottage; but Mr. 
Coverly had vetoed that so peremptorily and with 
such kindness of tone and manner, that Kate had 
yielded, and consented to stay till spring. Now the 
spring was come, and her head was full of plans that 
she was eager to execute. So by way of a first 
attempt, she went into town one day to see whether 
there were any sale for the drawings that she felt 
sure she could make. 

Any one who has ever attempted to make a place 
in the world for himself and his work, knows how 
impossible it seems. Every niche is filled, the serried 
phalanx of workers is impeuetrable. 

At shop after shop she heard the same discouraging 
answer, At last, as she paused listlessly before a 
window, somebody said: 

“How do you do, Kate?” 

“O John!” 

She did not mean to do it, but the gladness and 
the familiar name came before she could collect her- 
self. His eyes shone with delight. In a minute he 
said: 

“I needn't ask what you are doing here; your face 
tells me. But come up here upon the Common, and 
let me hear the details.” 


“ Well?” 

“You can guess them, I dare say,” Kate replied, 
bitterly. “ You are so much more world'y-wize 
than 1.” 

“ Yes, but I learned my wisdom in a hard school, 
Kate. I’ve felt the blows, shrunk at repulse, been 
crushed by coldness, and mortified by defeat, and 
angered by indifference. I know it all. I’ve been 
over every step of the way.” 

There was a little silence, and then John said: 

“ What are you crying for, Katie?” 

Kate brushed away two drops that were just ready 
to fall. 

“Tam not crying,’ she said, stoutly; “ but, Juln,” 
—it was very hard to go on—** 1 want to tell you how 
ashamed and sorry 1 am for what I said to you so 
long ago—it was so wrongly, so unkindly said—it has 
lain on my conscience all these years; and, if you 
can, Jolin, I wish you wouki forgive me!” she con- 
cluded, falteringly. 

He looked into her face, that was rosy with shame. 
“Tet me see!” he said, affecting the greatest sur- 
prise. ‘Do you mean that you are sorry you refused 
me, that sweet August morning?” 

Kate’s flushed face went white instantly. She tried 
to withdraw her hand from his arm, but his fingers 
closing over it, held it fast. 

*Now, Jolin, you are ungentlemanly!” she ex- 
claimed, in hot haste. 

“Am I? I beg your pardon. Did 1 misunderstand 
you then?” 

But Kate’s heart was too full of indignation to let 
her speak. 

“O, Lsee!” as if the light had just dawned. “It 
is the manner of the refusal that you regret. You 
want to be forgiven for that. Is that it?” 

* You know it is!” 

** Well, I will take the subject into consideration. 
But it is hardly to be expected that I shall hastily 
abandon the deeply-cherished resentment of years,” 
he said, with great gravity. Then presently, ‘1 
think that rebuff did me good, though, Kate.” 

**T hope it did,” she returned, dryly; ‘* but I must 
say I think there is room for further improvement.” 

“Do you? Then will you undertake the comple- 
tion of the work begun so long ago?” 

Kate suddenly stood still. He stopped also, and 
his eager eyes searched her agitated face. Then his 
passionate tenderness broke through the thin disguise. 

“Understand me, Kate—the old love is strong in 
my heart, stronger than ever, and I wish for nothing 
so much as that you will be my wife. Tell me yes, 
Kate, for sweet love’s sake.” 

‘*No, no!” cried Kate. ‘I refused you when I was 
rich, and I would. die rather than accept you now I 
am poor.” 

‘Poor, poor!” He began to walk hurriedly. “ You 
are worth to me all the treasures of the universe. 
Do you think I will let you escape me now? Forl 
know your heart now. O, you need not go red again 
—you love me! God bless you—you wont deny it!” 

“But John—” 

“But! We'll have no buts! I’ve a right to have 
my way, now. Haven’t I waited long enough? I 
shall be master, but a most loving one, precious 
Kate. I knew about the loss of that confounded for- 
tune of yours (yes, I will confound it—hasn’t it kept 
us apart years and years?) long before you did. 1 
‘should never have sought you else.” 

“John, John, your magnanimity will kill me!” 
sobbed Kate. 

“ Die, if you dare! Jo triumphe! I wish I was in 
the mowing-field at home, Kate; I would sing 
praises.” And the quick, impetuous voice suddenly 
faltered, and the birds in the elms overhead caught 
up the true lover’s song, and sang it as they best 
know how. 

The June roses blossomed at Kate’s wedding. 
John was to give himself a long holiday. He averred 
that he had earned it, and Kate thought so, too; so 
they went on along tour, and the wonders of the 
Haguenay and the fair beauty of the western prairies 
were twice glorious. 

When the carriage drove away from the Cliff Cot- 
tage, Mr. Coverly watched it with sad eyes. The 
sunshine of the house was gone. And thinking of 
her, and of the solemn ceremony he had just wit- 
nessed, old emotions were awakened; his heart grew 
gentle and tender. He turned to his wife, where she 
sat, solemn and lonely. 

** Mary, dear, we are going down hill, now, and the 
way is not long. Don’t you think we can make it 
brighter for each other than we have done?” 

And as he stooped over his wife, she gave a little 
ery of joy, and throwing her arms around his neck, 


“O George, I’m willing to try—if you will only 
help me!” 

The new love and repentance grew and bore fruit. 
Mrs. Coverly’s set wondered, the next winter, why 
she came among them so seldom, and Mr. Coverly 
was missed at the club and on “ Change.” 

Late in the summer, John and Kate, on their way 
home, stayed over a night at Saratoga. They had 
missed some letters recently, from being in constant 
motion, and in this way a remarkable surprise was 
prepared for them. While in the crowd that thronged 
the veranda of the United States, a familiar voice 
startled them. 

“Why, Alison! Ah, Kate! how do youdo? De- 
lighted, l’m sure. This is a surprise.” 


“That’s my wife,” explained Auguste, hastily. 
“Perhaps you didn’t know I had married—an heiress, 
too! Shall be happy to introduce you, to morrow. 
Excuse me—can’t keep her waiting, you know.” 

They saw him fall into the wake of a tall, fat 
blonde, whose toilet blazed with jewels. They de- 
scended the steps, and madam climbed into her 
carriage, where she arranged her voluminous robes 
with great complacency. Presently that remarkable 
voice rang out: 

* Ogooste, you must ride with the coachman. 1 
can’t have you here.” 

John and Kate looked at each other. Words 
would have been superfluous, 





{Translated for The Flag of our Union.) 
NO GOOD DEED EVER LOST. 
AN ITALIAN FABLE. 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 


THERE dwelt in Piedmont a rich notary, whose 
only child, a boy of fifteen, had a feeble intellect. 
The notary died, and in his will gave orders that this 
child, named Bertucio, should inherit his whole 
property, to come into possession at the age of thirty ; 
and that, at the age of twenty-five, he should receive 
three hundred ducats, to be employed in merchandise 
or other business, as should seem good to him. 

When Bertucio had reached this age, he demanded 
of his mother, who was his guardian, a hundred 
ducats, which she gave him, charging him to employ 
them well. He then started on a journey, and meet- 
ing a robber who had killed a merchant, and who 
was still piercing him with his dagger, his pity was 


moved, and he exclaimed: 

“O sir, what are you doing? Do you not see that 
the man is dead already?” 

To whom the robber, his hands dripping with 
blood, replied: 


“‘Go away from here, for your own good. Pass on 
your way, or worse will happen to you.” 

“Omy God! spare the poor body!” cried Bertucio. 
“Sir, will you not sell it to me? I will pay you for 
it in money—all you ask.” 

** What will you give?” said the robber. 

“ Fifty ducats,” said Bertucio. 

“That is too little,” said the robber. ‘The body 
is worth more. Butif you will give me eighty ducats, 
you can have it.” 

Bertucio counted out the money; then lifting the 
dead body upon his shoulders, he carried it to the 
nearest church, where he had it honorably buried, 
and paid his remaining ducats for masses for the soul. 

His money spent, he was obliged to return home. 
His mother, hearing of his arrival, and thinking he 
had made some good trade, ran to meet him, wel- 
coming him, and demanding to know what he had 
done. 

**T have done well,” he said; ‘‘for yesterday I 
gained your soul and mine, so that when they leave 
the body they will go straight to parasise.” 

He then told her all. Hearing which, the mother 
was troubled, and bitterly regretted her son’s fool- 
ishness. 

It was not long before the young man demanded of 
his mother the remainder of the three hundred 
ducats left him by his father. She gave it to him, 
saying: 

‘‘Here, take your money, and do the worst you 
can with it. You will yet break my heart.” 

“OQ mother, do not be angry. I hope to do so well 
with it that you will be entirely satistied.” 

Thus saying, he bade her farewell, and departed. 
Having entered a large forest, he met there two 
soldiers who had carried off Torquinia, only daughter 
of the king of Navarre. They were in a great dis- 
pute as to which should have her, when Bertucio 
said to them: 

“What are you doing, my friends? Would you 
kill each other for this young girl? Cease your 
quarrel, and give her to me. I will give you a price 
tor her that will satisfy you.” 

At these words, the soldiers, putting an end to 
their strife, demanded of him what he would give for 
her. 

“Two hundred ducats,” he answered. 

At that offer, the soldiers, who knew not that the 
young girl was a princess, delivered her to Bertucio, 
took the money, and divided it between them. 

Delighted with his beautiful merchandise, Bertucio 
returned to his mother, to whom he said: 

‘‘ Mother, you cannot now complain that I have 
not spent my money well, for 1 have bought you this 
beautiful girl, who will keep you company.” 

The mother was more displeased than before, and 
told her son that he was the disgrace and ruin of the 
house, and she wished him a hundred feet under 
ground; but the young man bore all patiently, and 
tried to comfurt her. 

The king of Navarre made great search everywhere, 
fur the recovery of his lost daughter, and at last 
heard that she was in the house of Bertucio. He 
therefure sent to demand her, and Bertucio delivered 
her up. Before leaving, she told him, privately, that 
when the time came that she should be given in 
marriage, she wished him to present himself among 
her suitors, with his hand raised to his head, that 
thereby she might easily recognize him, when, in 





“It is, indeed,” John said; and Kate added: 

“ Who would have dreamed of meeting you here, 
Auguste?” 

* Ozooste! Ozooste!” cried a voice a few paces off | 





Presently they came under the overarching elms. 


gratitude for all he had done for her, she would 
choose him fur her husband. 

Many months passed away. At last, it came to 
the ears of Bertucio that the young princess was to 


—a Voice that did not seem at all afraid of being heard. | be given in marriage. He immediately set out on 


his way to Navarre. But his horse was a worn-out 
jade, so fleshless that his bones might have been 
counted through his skin. He was met by a knight, 
mounted on a fine animal, and followed by a suite of 
servants in livery. The knight addressed him ina 
gracious tone: 

“Where are you going, brother, alone and in such 
haste?” 

Bertucio replied that he was going to Navarre. 

* On what business, I pray you?” asked the knight. 

Bertucio told him. 

“Poor man!” said the knight. ‘TI shall be there 
before you, inasmuch as I am better mounted than 
you, and well attended.” 

“ Very well,” said Bertucio; “TI shall be as glad of 
your good fortune as of my own.” 

The knight then said, ‘‘Give me your horse and 
clothes and take mine, and goin the name of God. 
But it shall be on this condition, that on your return 
you shall give me back what I have lent, with the 
half that you shall have gained.” 

This Bertucio promised. 

Arrived at the palace, the king was sitting ina 
gallery which overlooked tie city. When he saw 
Bertucio so well clad and mounted, and followed by 
a train so worthy, he said to himself: 

‘*May it please God that my daughter shall choose 
this man for her husband!” 

Leaving the yallery, the king went into the hall 
where were assembled all the princes and great lords 
who had come to claim the hand of the princess, and 
said to her: 

Look and consider well, Torquinia, which, among 
all these, is most agreeable to you, aud most worthy 
to be desired for your husband.” | 

The princess saw Bert™<ic holding his hand high 
above his head, and recognized him. Then turning 
towards the king, her father, she said: 

‘*Sir, I choose this lord for my husband, if it seem 
good to you.” 

The king most gladly gave his consent, and the 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and 
ceremony. 

When Bertucio was taking his bride to his home, 
and had come to the place where he had before met 
the knight, he was suddenly arrested by him, saying: 

“Brother, take your horse and apparel, and give 
me back mine, with the halt that you have gained.” 

“It is right,” said Bertucio. 

And alighting from his horse, he gave it and his 
clothes to the knight, with the half that he had 
received in marriage. 

‘You have not given me all that belongs to me,” 
said the knight, “inasmuch as you have not given 
me the half of your wife.” 

* And how can we divide her?” asked Bertucio. 

“We must cleave her in two,” answered the knight. 


you should take her as she is, than to consent to her 
death.” 
The knight then said to Bertucio, “ Brother, take 


the spirit of him who was killed by robbers, and to 
whom you gave Christian burial; for whose soul’s 
sake, also, you had holy masses said. It is in recom- 
pense for your goodness that I have given you all 
these things. And be assured there is, besides, a 
seat reserved for you in paradise.” 

The knight then vanished, and Bertucio, with his 
bride, went joyfully on his way. 

THE VIOLIN. 

A well-made violin contains more than fifty differ- 
ent pieces of wocds, the woods being three; maple, 
red deal and ebony. The wood must be thoroughly 
seasoned, especially the red deal; and the only artist 
of modern times who is said to counterfeit the works 
of the great Italian makers, M. Vuillaume, of Paris, 
has done so mainly by a most careful selection of 
materials. Many a roof and panel from Swiss chalets 
have found their way into his workshop. Be the 
grain ever so good, the materia! must have undergone 
the slow action of time, Some have thought to 
supersede this by the use of acids, and by artificial 





success. The violins thus forced deteriorate steadily ; 
whereas the good instruments become more mellow 
and precious ia sound year by year. 





A MODERN TANTALUS. 

A writer in Fraser’s Magazine says: A useful if 
hackneyed moral may be enforced by a story told of 
M. de Beaujon, the financier, who built the Elysses 
Bourbon, and fitted it up in a style of luxury that 
made it one of the wonders of Paris. An Englishman 
obtained leave to visit it; and on entering the dining-~ 
room, found a table mayu:ficently laid out. ‘ Your 
master,” he observed, to the maitre d’hotel, “makes 
wonderfully good cheer.” ‘“ Helas, sir, my master 
never sits down to a regular dinner; a single plate of 
vegetables is prepared for him. ‘ Here, at least, is 
food for the eye,” said the visitor. pointing to the 
pictures. “ Helas, sir, my master is nearly blind.” 
‘* Well,” resumed the Englishman, on entering the 
second suite, “he comperisates himself by lis.ening- 
to good music.” ‘ Helas, sir, my master has never 
heard the music which is played here; he goes to 
bed early, in the hopes of snatching a few minutes’ 
sleep.” ‘But at all events, he enjoys the pleasure of 
walking in that magnificemt garden.” ‘ Helas, sir, 
he cannot walk.” Ina word, the supposed Lucullus 
was leading the life of Tantalus; for all purposes of 





enjoyment, the millionaire was the poorest of the poor. 


“It would be too grievous a sin to murder one so | 
beautiful,” said Bertucio. ‘Alas! I would rather ; 


mig trate ee Sie 





your wife, your clothes, your horse and treasure; for | 
I give you all that Iclaimed. And know thatI am — 


heat. But these expedients have only a short-lived ° 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DETERMINED TO RISE. 
A LESSON FOR YOUNG AMERICA. 


~—eeeen 
BY JAMES DABNEY. 


In a certain city on the Atlantic coast of the Union, 
there is, at present, a gentleman of wealth, who is 
as much admired for his sterling worth and gen- 
erosity, as for his business talents. He is a large 
shareholder in a line of magnificent steamers, and is 
daily rising into greater prominence. Men, looking 
at his present position, and seeing him the master of 
80 much comfort and ease, think he can well afford 
to talk of trying to rise, of industry and economy. 
But they know little of the hard, manly efforts which 
have entitled him to speak thus, 

Twenty years ago, perhaps, alittle more, there came 
to the office of the line of steamers to which I have 
referred, a bright, intelligent lad, seeking employ- 
ment. He had nothing but his hope, and an enthu- 
siastic determination to make a man of himself. This 
Charley Gun, as I shall call him, was successful in 
his application. He obtained a situation as errand 
boy in the office. It was not a very attractive place, 
and he might perhaps have done better, but the lad 
had no thought of wasting his time in looking for 
other places. He was willing to begin at the foot of 
the ladder, for he knew he could work his way up. 

He entered upon his duties witha will. His wages 
were barely enough to support him, and he had to 
keep down all his boyish wishes and fancies, and set 
himself ,to the plain,§stern task that was before him. 
He rose before dawn, swept the office and lit the tires, 
for the steamers left their wharf at an early hour. 
It was very hard in the cold, bitter winters to do 
this, but the lad consoled himself with the thought 
that it would not always be so. No one ever saw 
him otherwise than cheerful. A smile and a pleasant 
word always marked his appearance, and his willing- 
ness to work and his capacity for doing so, soon 
gained for him the favor of his employers. 

But his employers were not the only persons with 
whom his duties threw him. There were the ship- 
pers, and the patrons of the line. Frequently they 
were not a little vexed and angered at what they 
d d the carel of “the company,” and, 
human-like, they took out their spite upon the young 
and irresponsibleemployee. They swore at him, and 
abused him as they would not have dared with ‘the 
conipany,” and Charley was forced to take it in 
silence. Itis hard for a youthful nature to bear this 
trial, but this young hero came through it nobly. 
He reasoned, and not incorrectly, that if others were 
careless of their duty it was no reason why he should 
be. So he bore everything with unfaltering polite- 
ness, in the meantime quietly forming his own opin- 
ion of the persons. They rarely called him by his 
name, and the only title they deigned to bestow upon 
him was “boy,” or “youngster,” spoken ina tone 
which but too well conveyed their contempt for the 
humble errand boy. 

In spite of all this Charley worked on steadily. 
Out of his small pay he managed to lay aside a sum 
sufficient to place to his credit in the savings bank, 
where he kept it, adding to it the interest upon it, 
aud such other sums as he could save. Thus his 
small deposit went’on increasing in value as he came 
nearer the first change in his condition. He had a 
definite and deliberate object in view in thus deny- 
ing himself, and accumulating money. He meant to 
become one day one of the wealthy ‘‘Company ” 
whose humblest dependant he was now. He knew 
he had the energy and ability necessary for this, and 
resolved to succeed. 

No one, in this country, with such a spirit as this 
boy had in him, can failin attaining his ends, if he 
has patience to wait for the “better day.” Charley 
knew this, and he persevered in the face of every 
trial, every discouragement. At last he began to 
reap his reward. Several years after entering the 
service of “the company ” he was given one of the 
junior clerkships in the office, as a reward for his 
fidelity and energy. He received in this capacity a 
salary, which, though small, seemed very large in 
comparison with the pittance upon which he had 
been living. Many another lad, dazzled with this 
change, would have increased his expenses with his 
salary. Charley Gun, however, did not do so. No 
doubt he felt the temptations to extravagance nat- 
ural to his age, but he reasoned that by denying him- 
self a few luxuries now, he could have them in 
abundance hereafter. He took out only enough to 
support himself decently, and the rest went into the 
savings bank. 

Time passed away. Charley Gun rapidly gained 
the confidence and respect of “the company,” and 
they advanced him higher in their service. In every 
position he gave satisfaction. No complaints were 
ever lodged against him. The deposit in the savings 
bank went on increasing, and at last Charley passed 
the magic boundary of “ twenty-one,” which sep- 
arates youth from manhood. Now his long-cherished 
plans began to be realized. Some of *‘ the company’s ” 
stock was for sale. This was his 6pportunity, and 
for the first time since it had been first placed there, 
the deposit in the savings bank was withdrawn. It 
was now quite alarge sum. The surprise of ‘‘ the 
company” was great, when they learned that the 
new stockholder was no less a personage than their 
energetic clerk, and their admiration fur him very 
greatly increased when they heard how he had be- 
come able to make the purchase. 

Tiis success was only a stimulant to Charley Gun. 
He soon became the “‘ agent” of the line, and as such 








had control of its entire workings. This was the 
proper place for him. The power of which he had 
always been conscious now began to manifest itself 
to the public. Under his vigorous management the 
business of “ the company” increased surprisingly. 
New steamers were purchased and fitted up express- 
ly for the purpose, the capacity of the line fur busi- 
ness was in every way enlarged, and nothing was left 
undone that could increase its popularity. There 
was no carelessness manifested now. Promptness and 
tidelity characterized everything. The eye of the 
“agent” was everywhere, and he seemed to infuse 
his own spirit into every one connected with him. 

The shippers and patrons of the line never abused 
him now. The rough, coarse oath, and the con- 
temptuous “‘ boy,” were replaced with the deferen- 
tial request, and the polite salutation, “Mr. Gun.” 
He was avery different person now from what he 
had been. Charley smiled quietly as he saw it, and 
his breast throbbed proudly at these involuntary 
tributes to his success, but he went his way quietly, 
feeling that his work was not done yet. 

People said it was wonderful how Charley Gun 
prospered, and that everything he touched seemed 
toturn to gold; but they never reflected upon the 
high qualities that had won that prosperity. He did 
prosper wonderfully. Gradually he became pos- 
sessed of more and more of the stock, until at last he 
was the principal owner of the line. 

Now wealth began.to pourin upon him; now he 
could indulge the tastes and fancies he had so long 
kept in subjection. He had made a hard fight, he 
had shown himself worthy of prosperity, and now he 
had it. 

Yet his riches did not change him. No one is more 
liked in the community than he. He is generous 
and kind, and having known adversity, is always 
ready to lend a helping hand to others. He is a fine 
specimen of a self-made American gentleman, and a 
shining example for our rising generation. In view 
ot what he has done, let no American Jad fear for 
his future; let him follow Charley Gun’s example, 
and it is certain that he will be rewarded. 


WITCHES’ LEGEND. 








AMONG the traditionary stories told of the witches 
in Lancashire, England, is that of Goody Dickis- 
son, the miller’s wife, which may serve as an 
instance of the strangely ridiculous tales accepted in 
good faith by the simple peasantry. 

Goody Dickisson had a comfortable home and a 
kind husband. There was only one thing grieved 
her—she was childless. This made her fretful, and 
sometimes, discontented; and discontented minds, 
like idle hands, are in danger of being set to work by 
the great mischief-maker. One day, when she was 
in this mood, who should look in upon her but Mal 
Spencer. Now Mal Spencer bore an evil reputation. 
She was old, she was crooked, she was ugly, she was 
poor; she had a face as black as a thunder-cloud, and 
a tongue as sharp as the east wind. Not oncein 
seven years twice told had Mal entered Dickisson’s 
kitchen. She had always passed the doorin a hurry; 
now in she came, and sat down quietly, and stirred 
up the fire with her iron-plated crutch-stick. The 
horseshoe which had been nailed up over the door, 
by the miller’s own hand, fourteen years ago come 
Yule, had been taken down that morning. Perhaps 
this had something to do with Mal’s visit; for it is 
well known that an old horseshoe will keep off witch- 
craft, and Mal was a witch. 

Mal talked to Goody Dickisson, listened to all her 
complaints, and gradually—so slily that you could 
scarcely have suspected her—hinted that the dame 
had better serve the master she served; then every 
wish would be gratified; she would be able to do just 
as she pleased, fly through the air, take any form, be 
under no one’s control but her own, except the con- 
trol of the Black Master! 

The dame consented. Then everything went 
wrong with the miller, and his wife troubled him 
much. She became subject to convulsive fits, and in 
these attacks would utter the strangest language. 
Never to church would she go; never would she read 
or hear a Bible text. People looked at her askance, 
as well they might; they suspected, and her husband 
feared, the worst. When Hazlegrave’s cow fell ill, 
and she was charmed to point out who had bewitched 


her, she went straight to the miller’s house. When 


three ravens that had settled on Gawthorp’s barn— 
two of his children died with the measles not long 
after—they were watched, and seen to fly direct to 
Dickisson’s mill. That his wife had formed some 
dishonest confederacy with the powers of darkness, 
the miller could not doubt. He was a very sound 
sleeper, and though he sometimes fancied that his 
wife rose uncommonly early, or came to bed uncom- 
monly late, he had been too drowsy to make sure 
about it. However, one morning, ere his servant- 
man Robin had taken the gray mare from the stable, 
Giles Dickisson woke up and found himself alone. 
He rose hastily, feeling sure that she had been absent 
the whole of the night, and as he was descending the 
stairs he met her. She was much confused, declaring 
that she had risen early to look after the cattle, and 
rated Robin soundly for a lazy lout. When the 
miller went into the stable, he found the gray mare 
covered with white foam, trembling violently, and 
evidently much exhausted. Robin explained that his 
mistress had many times of late bidden him saddle 
the mare at night, and made a long journey, he knew 
not where. The miller was much troubled. He 
directed Robin to refuse his mistress’s order, next 
time she asked for the gray mare, and to call him 





instantly. Robin promised to obey, and two days 
later he was put to the test. Late in the evening, 
his mistress came to him, and, bidding him make 
free with the beer and cream, asked for the mare. 
Robin was in the stable, and Goody had brought her 
bridle with her. Robin was alarmed, but quite re- 
solved on refusing, so he answered: 

“Tt must not be, mistress, Measter catched the 
gray mare in a great heat t’other night, and wont let 
her go.” 

* Then go shalt thou!” 

The bridle was over Robin’s head, and he felt his 
whole body changing, as his mistress chanted: 


** Horse, horse see thou be; 
And where I point thee carry me!" 


Robin was no longer Robin. He was 4 horse, with 
Goody on his back, urged into a pretty good pace by 
the unsparing use of the lash. Robin knew who he 
was, and what he was. He was no horse, but Robin, 
the ostler. He tried to cry for help, but gave utter- 
ance to something between a neigh andasnort. He 
tried to stand still, but the attempt was fruitless. On 
he was forced to go, until, almost dead with toil and 
terror, he was pulled up in one of the steep gullies of 
Pendle, near the Malken Tower. 

Robin was turned loose to graze on the scanty 
herbage which the place afforded. His mistress told 
him she should require him again in two hours. 
There were several other brutes grazing on the hill; 
some of them true beasts, others, victims of a spell 
like that which bound Robin. He saw lights in the 
old tower, and heard strange sounds—sounds which 
excited his curiosity; and cautiously approaching the 
ruin, he looked through a chink and saw— 

A black goat sitting in the middle of a circle of 
elderly ladies—Goudy amongthem. They were danc- 
ing and capering to some harsh and discordant music, 
and when they had finished, they all knelt down 
before the inky Capricorn, and did homage. There 
was plenty to eat and drink, and the guests seemed 
to be making very merry. One after another, they 
related the dreadful things they had done, and, if it 
was anything more than commonly deceitful, treach- 
erous or cruel, the statement was received with pro- 
found attention, and very warmly applauded. All 
that Robin heard he never dared disclose; but, as he 
continued to watch, the lights were suddenly extin- 
guished, and Robin tound himself in the very midst 
of the witches, all in haste to be off, each one sum- 
moning her own particular nag. 

Robin was no fool; he saw what had been the 
result of putting the bridle over his own neck, and 
the utterance of a few words. Sauce for the gander 
might be sauce fur the goose. When Goody tried to 
mount him, he shied, gave his head a sudden fling, 
threw the bridle off his own neck on to hers, and in- 
stantly recovering his human form and speech, cried 
out: 

** Mare, mare see thou be; 
And where I point thee carry me!"’ 


Goody was transformed into a lean, hungry-looking 
mare, and Robin was on her back in an instant. He 
did not forget to pick up the whip which had fallen 
from her hand, nor to use it, as he rode her home. 

Arrived at home, he had scarce time to tie the jade 
in the stable, before his master appeared, and, in an 
angry voice, abused him soundly. Dickisson had 
missed his wife, took it for granted she had made free 
withthe gray mare, and was bent on cudgelling Robin 
for lack of obedience. Robin assured him the mare 
was all right—as, indeed, she was. But how could 
Robin account for the other steed? Just by the teil- 
ing of the whole story. The miller, scarce crediting 
what he heard, followed the instructions he received, 
lifted the bridle off the jade’s neck, and—Goody, his 
wife, stood revealed before him! 

Of the future history of Goody Dickisson but little 
is known. Her name appears with those of sixteen 
other persons accused of witchcraft before Richard 
Shuttleworth and John Starkie, two of his majesty’s 
justices of the peace, February 10th, 1633. It appears 
that the judge who presided at the trial respited the 
convicts, and reported their case to the king, in coun- 
cil. Finally, four of the accused, Margaret Jolnson, 
Frances Dickisson (our Goody), Mal Spencer, and the 
wife of one Hargreaves, were sent to London, and 
examined first by the king’s physicians, and after- 
wards, by Charles I. in person. ‘A stranger scene 
can scarcely be conceived,’”’ says Whalley, “ and it is 
not easy to imagine whether the untaught manners, 
rude dialect, and uncouth appearance of these poor 
foresters’ wives, more astonish the king; or his dig- 
nity of person and manners, together with the splen- 
did scene by which they were surrounded would 
overwhelm them.” The unhappy prisoners appear 
to have escaped the “fiery trial,” and the whole 
appears to have been turned into jest, a comedy of 
the “‘ Lancashire Witches” being produced at one of 
the London theatres, 

But the traditions of Lancashire make Giles Dick- 
isson the miller to have been for a long while tor- 
mented by the witches. They came to his house 
and granary in all sorts of forms, though he gave 
them, whenever he had the opportunity, sufliciently 
hard usage. 

Tho story of the Lady of Bernshaw is thus associ- 
ated with Giles Dickisson. The noble lady is said to 
have formed a compact with the fiend; a yearning 
to know the unknown, and to excel in diabolical acts, 
led her into this terrible act. She was wooed by Sir 
William Townley, a gentleman who failed to win her 
love, and who, maddened by her rejection of his 
suit, consulted a witch as to what might be done. 
This woman assured him that nothing could be done 
by witchcraft spell, the Lady of Bernshaw being her- 





self a witch, and superior to all spells, excepting that 
on the eve of All Hallow he who coukl capture her 
might command her; there was no other way by 
which the wooer might win his bride. Sir William 
bound himself by some terrible oath, and was admit- 
ted into a dread secret. On All Hallow Eve he was 
out with his hounds, in hot pursuit of a milk-white 
doe. A strange dog joined his pack, outstripped 
them all, and ran down the prey. Sir William threw 
@ silken fillet over the neck of the doe, and led her 
to hishome. At midnight the doe was transformed 
into a beautiful woman—it was the Lady of Bernshaw! 

Finding herself discovered in her unholy arts, and 
exposed to the extreme penalty of the law, the Lady 
of Bernshaw confessed her faults, recanted her errors, 
was re-baptized, forswearing all association with the 
evilone. She was then united to Sir William. But 
as the time rolled on, the old desire came back upon 
her. The fiend appeared to her, she listened, prom- 
ised, and on the eve of All Hallow appeared, pale 
and trembling, at the diabolical gathering. Then 
she faltered, and at the instant when she was to 
receive ‘“‘the mark of the beast,” and forever to cast 
away hope of salvation, her better self prevailed. 
She refused to submit, and routed the dread gather- 
ing with the holy symbol and the sacred name. 

That night Giles Dickisson had been sorely tor- 
mented by the witches. He was sitting up, waiting 
for them, with his grandsire’s sword made sharp for 
the occasion. He heard their horrible screechings, at 
last, and felt that they, or a score of wild cats, were 
about them. He was in total darkness, but slashed 
about him with right good will, and, in the morning, 
encountering Sir William, he told him what he had 
done. He had made sure of one of them, at least, 
he said, fur he had “sliced off a wing.” The wing, 
as he called it, was a lady’s hand, with a jewelled 
ring on the finger. He showed it to Sir William, and 
Sir William recognized in it his own wife’s hand. 

Sir William returned home with the ghastly 
trophy. ‘His lady was very ill, and confined to her 
room. He rudely forced his way in, and upbraided 
her with her crime. Death! he would be her execu- 
tioner, and he raised his sword to strike. His hand 
was stayed by an invisible power, and he saw that 
his wife put forth both hands as she entreated him to 
listen. She told him all; how she relapsed, how 
near she was to the final and irrevocable step, how, 
when the fiendish company was routed, she fell 

less, and dreamed—dreamed that she was pos- 
sessed by one of the fiends, who carried her to the 
miller’s house, where the miller struck off her hand. 
It was astrange story; for her hands were uninjured, 
only the ring was missing from her own hand, and 
blazed on the dead hand which Giles had cut off. 
This ring, it was afterwards atfirmed, had been drawn 
from the finger of the insensible woman by another 
witch when the rout took place. That other witch 
was discovered, confessed, and suffered for her 
crimes. As to the Lady of Bernshaw, she died with- 
in a few hours—died on the bosom of her reconciled 
husband, at peace with him and at peace with the 
church. 








How Naughty Tommy Kitten stole Mrs. Moo's 
Milk. 


Mr. John Bull, the wealthy farmer and grazier, 
had one of the finest herds in the kingdom. The 
excellency of his rich pasture-land not only fattened 
his oxen for the butcher, but improved his milking 
cows fur the dairy. The butter and cheese produced 
on his farm were considered to be unsurpassed in 
quality by the Quality; for the highest people in the 
neighborhood patronized his pats of butter, and con- 
sidered his Stilton to be quite the cheese. The milk 
from his dairy was deemed to possess qualities and 
attributes almost as graicful as the milk of human 
kindness; and his cream was pronounced by the 
creme de la creme of the county to be perfection. 

The management of Mr. Bull’s dairy was entrusted 
to a worthy woman named Mrs, Mvo, who, ever since 
the days when sbe hac Seen a milkmaid, had been 
accustomed to be with cows, and was well acquainted 
with everything concerning their management. 
What with the milking, and the churning, and the 
cheesemaking, Mrs. Moo’s time was fully occupied, 
but she took a great pride in keeping her dairy spot- 
lessly clean and neat; and a very pretty sight it was 
when all the bright pans of china and earthenware, 
ranged in rows on the well-rubbed shelves and dress- 
ers, were filled to the brim with rich, creamy milk. 

Mrs. Moo had one drawback to her happiness and 
peace of mind. Very close to the farm-buildings 
was the cottage of one of the laborers; and here lived 
an idle, ragged young rascal of a lad, one Tommy 
Kitten by name, who was always on the lookout to 
steal Mrs. Moo’s milk whenever her back was turned. 
She had warned him again and again that if she 
caught him she would certainly tell Mr. Bull of his 
misdoings; but the only effect that her threats had 
upon Master Tommy was to make him more cautious 
and cunuing. He was never able to get iuto the 
dairy, for Mrs. Moo was always careful to lock it up, 
and he was only able to see its contents by peeping 
through the keyhole, or climbing up to look through 
the barred and wired windows. Master Tom’s mouth 
would water at the sight of the dainties, and he 
would lick his lips at the thought how nice it would 
be if he could only get at those rows of milk-pans 
filled with their creamy fluid, and the cylinder-like 
Stilton cheese, and the golden rolls and pats of but- 
ter. But at these he never could get, but could 
simply lock and long, and take a long look. 

His only chance lay in another direction; for some- 
times, when Mrs. Moo had done her milking, she 







































































was accustomed to pour a portion of the milk into a 
large earthenware pan that was placed on @ tresselled 
table by the cow-house door, the while she put her 
cans and milking-pails on one side, Tommy Kitten 
could never shun that tempting pan, but was always 
on the watch for the opportunity of stealing adraught 
of milk during the few seconds that Mrs. Moo’s back 
was turned. 

One evening, when every milk-pail was blushing | 
in the rosy light of the setting sun, Tommy was on | 
the watch as usual, and had taken off his old clump- | 
ing boots, in order that he might steal the more 





quietly to the desired spot; for he thought that if he , 5 


were bootless himself, his thieving would be less 
likely to be also bootless, From his hiding-place he 
watched Mrs. Moo come out of the cowshed with her | 
well-filléd pails, and empty the milk into the pan on 
the table, and then return to the shed for another 
pailful. This was Tommy Kitten’s opportunity, Not 
& moment was to be lost. If he wished to escape a 
hiding, he must only escape from his hiding-place for 
a few seconds; so he darted forward to the table, 
and, bending his head down to the pan, began to 
drink the creamy milk as rapidly as he could, 

“Old Mother Moo,” he thought to himself, with 
glee, “‘ wont miss it, and will never see me.” 

But he was mistaken, for she had chanced to look 





round and perceived what was going on. | ; 


“Deary me!” she cried—or, “dairy me,” as she | 
always pronounced the word in her rustic fashion— | 
“dairy me, there’s that young scamp of a Tommy | 
Kitten drinking the new milk!” And with that she | 
caught up a besom, and rushed forth. Tommy was | 
80 blissfully occupied that it was not till he had re- , 
ceived a great thwack from the besom that he was 
apprised of his danger. It was then too late to make 
his escape, for Mrs. Moo had seized him by his coat 
collar. “At it again,’ she cried, “ you young waga- 
bone! I'll tell the master of you, I will.” 

Tommy Kitten was cowed by Mrs. Moo’s threats. 


He pleaded hard to be let go, promising that he, 


would not do so “ never no more.” Mrs. Moo at first 
threatened to drag him into Mr. Bull’s presence, but 
at length, being a soft-hearted woman, she loosed 
her hold of his collar, and allowed him to make his 
escape. Nosooner was Tommy Kitten out of reach 
of her besom than he turned round and began to spit 
and swear at her. ' 

“Dairy me, was ever the likes known o’ this? 
You spiteful little wretch!” cried the enraged Mrs. | 
Moo, as she hurled her besom at him. But it missed 
him, for with a nimble bound he had gone. 

Tommy Kitten, however, played his tricks once too 
often. Again he stole out to steal the milk, when, in 
his hurry to escape Mrs. Moo, he upset and brok: 
the pan, and spilled all the nice milk. That spill 
made the old woman blaze up into anger; and, no 
longer listening to the little thief’s idle promises 
never to do so again, she dragged him before he: 
master. 

‘‘A taste of the cat would do him good,” said Mr. 
Bull; and he gave Master Tommy some sharp cut: 
with a whip, that made him howl dreadfully. H« 
also compelled his father to set him to hard work in 
stead of allowing him to idle away his time and ge' 
into mischief. And this was of great service to Tom 
my Kitten; for he left off his bad ways, and had no‘ 
again to cry over spilled milk, or to be punished wit! 
the cat. So, after this, neither Mrs. Moo’s pans no: 
her peace of mind were broken by the misdoings o' 
Tommy Kitten. 





PERSPIRATION OF PLANTS, 

The opinion is very general that the drops whic! 
glitter so brightly on the leaves of plants beneath the 
bright rays of the morning sun are deposited by th: 
atmosphere during the night. This, no doubt, i: 
often and commonly the case, but it certainly is noi 
the only source from whence they come. Nothing i 
more easy of proof than that plants perspire. Put: 
plant under a bell-glass, the leaves of which are re 
moved from any possible contact with the earth, « 
with exhalations from it, by means of metallic v1 
other plates; deprive the air enclosed within th. 
glass of its moisture, by placing a small quantity 0: 
some hygrometric substance therein, and it will b: 
found that, notwithstanding the admission of mois 
ture from without is al possible, there wi! 
still be acollection of pearly drops on the leave 
The sunflower perspires more than a man does by : 
great deal—that is to say, from his face alone, seeiny 
that the flower has no body that can be compare 
with the body of aman. It has been estimated tha: 
the quantity exhaled from the sunflower exceeds th: 
quantity which runs from the forehead of a man wh 
gains his living by the sweat of his brow in the pro 
portion of fifteen to one. There are many othe 
plants which, like the ¢ esalpinia pluviosa, yield wate 
in such abundance, that it is constantly tricklin 
from leaf to leaf, and actually, as in the case of th 
tree just mentioned, contributing largely to the su) 
ply of the people who live in their vicinity. Th 
chormous exudation of moisture has been attribut: 
to the extreme superabundance of vitality whic 
vegetables possess. The functional activity of som 
is quite extraordinary; what will be thought of t! 
fact that at the moment when certain of them flowe 
the flower reaches a temperature of from one hun 
dred to one hundred and sixty degrees? 
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THE HIGHEST DiGNITARY.—A teacher at a D 
tional school at Whittlesey recently asked a boy whic 
is the highest dignitary in the church. After lookin 
up and looking down, north, east, south and wer 
the boy innocently replied, “The weather-vock!” 
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ted into a dread secret. On All Hallow Eve he was 
out with his hounds, in hot pursuit of a milk-white 
doe. A strange dog joined his pack, outstripped 
them all, and ran down the prey. Sir William threw 
@ silken fillet over the neck of the doe, and led her 
to hishome. At midnight the doe was transformed 
into a beautiful woman—it was the Lady of Bernshaw! 

Finding herself discovered in her unholy arts, and 
exposed to the extreme penalty of the law, the Lady 
of Bernshaw confessed her faults, recanted her errors, 
was re-baptized, forswearing all association with the 
evilone. She was then united to Sir William. But 
as the time rolled on, the old desire came back upon 
her. The fiend appeared to her, she listened, prom- 
ised, and on the eve of All Hallow appeared, pale 
and trembling, at the diabolical gathering. Then 
she faltered, and at the instant when she was to 
receive ‘“‘the mark of the beast,” and forever to cast 
away hope of salvation, her better self prevailed. 
She refused to submit, and routed the dread gather- 
ing with the holy symbol and the sacred name. 

That night Giles Dickisson had been sorely tor- 
mented by the witches. He was sitting up, waiting 
for them, with his grandsire’s sword made sharp for 
the occasion. He heard their horrible screechings, at 
last, and felt that they, or a score of wild cats, were 
about them. He was in total darkness, but slashed 
about him with right good will, and, in the morning, 
encountering Sir William, he told him what he had 
done. He had made sure of one of them, at least, 


. 
self a witch, and superior to all spells, excepting that 
on the eve of All Hallow he who could capture her 
might command her; there was no other way by ’ 
which the wooer might win his bride. Sir William 
bound himself by some terrible oath, and was admit- 


.| he said, for he had “sliced off a wing.” The wing, 


as he called it, was a lady’s hand, with a jewelled 
ring on the finger. He showed it to Sir William, and 
Sir William recognized in it his own wife’s hand. 

Sir William returned home with the ghastly 
trophy. His lady was very ill, and confined to her 
room. He rudely forced his way in, and upbraided 
her with her crime. Death! he would be her execu- 
tioner, and he raised his sword to strike. His hand 
was stayed by an invisible power, and he saw that 
his wife put forth both hands as she entreated him to 
listen. She told him all; how she relapsed, how 
near she was to the final and irrevocable step, how, 
when the fiendish company was routed, she fell 

less, and d d—dreamed that she was pos- 
sessed by one of the fiends, who carried ker to the 
miller’s house, where the miller struck off her hand. 
It was astrange story; for her hands were uninjured, 
only the ring was missing from her own hand, and 
blazed on the dead hand which Giles had cut off. 
This ring, it was afterwards atfirmed, had been drawn 
from the finger of the insensible woman by another 
witch when the rout took place. That other witch 
was discovered, confessed, and suffered for her 
crimes. As to the Lady of Bernshaw, she died with- 
in a few hours—died on the bosom of her reconciled 
husband, at peace with him and at peace with the 
church. 








How Naughty Tommy Kitten stole Mrs. Moo's 
Milk. | 


Mr. John Bull, the wealthy farmer and grazier, 
had one of the finest herds in the kingdom. The 
excellency of his rich pasture-land not only fattened 
his oxen for the butcher, but improved his milking 
cows fur the dairy. The butter and cheese produced 
on his farm were considered to be unsurpassed in 
quality by the Quality; for the highest people in the 
neighborhood patronized his pats of butter, and con- 
sidered his Stilton to be quite the cheese. The milk 
from his dairy was deemed to possess qualities and 
attributes almost as grateful as the milk of human 
kindness; and his cream was pronounced by the 
creme de la creme of the county to be perfection. 

The management of Mr. Bull’s dairy was entrusted 
to a worthy woman named Mrs, Moo, who, ever since 
the days when she had been a milkmaid, had been 
accustomed to be with cows, and was well acquainted 
with everything concerning their management. 
What with the milking, and the churning, and the 
cheesemaking, Mrs. Moo’s time was fully occupied, 
but she took a great pride in keeping her dairy spot- 
lessly clean and neat; and a very pretty sight it was 
when all the bright pans of china and earthenware, 
ranged in rows on the well-rubbed shelves and dress- 
ers, were filled to the brim with rich, creamy milk. 

Mrs. Moo had one drawback to her happiness and 
peace of mind. Very close to the farm-buildings 
was the cottage of one of the laborers; and here lived 
an idle, ragged young rascal of a lad, one Tommy 
Kitten by name, who was always on the lookout to 
steal Mrs. Moo’s milk whenever her back was turned. 
She had warned him again and again that if she 
caught him she would certainly tell Mr. Bull of his 
misdoings; but the only effect that her threats had 
upon Master Tommy was to make him more cautious 
and cunning. He was never able to get iuto the 
dairy, for Mrs. Moo was always careful to lock it up, 
and he was only able to see its contents by peeping 
through the keyhole, or climbing up to look through 
the barred and wired windows. Master Tom’s mouth 
would water at the sight of the dainties, and he 
would lick his lips at the thought how nice it would 
be if he could only get at those rows of milk-pans 
filled with their creamy fluid, and the cylinder-like 
Stilton cheese, and the golden rolls and pats of but- 
ter. But at these he never could get, but could 
simply look and long, and take a long look. 

His only chance lay in another direction; for some- 
times, when Mrs. Moo had done her milking, she 
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was accustomed to pour a portion of the milk into a 
large earthenware pan that was placed on a tresselled 
table by the cow-house door, the while she put her 
cans and milking-pails on one side. Tommy Kitten 
could never shun that tempting pan, but was always 
on the watch for the opportunity of stealing a draught 
of milk during the few seconds that Mrs. Moo’s back 
was turned. 

One evening, when every milk-pail was blushing 
in the rosy light of the setting sun, Tommy was on 
the watch as usual, and had taken off his old clump- 
ing boots, in order that he might steal the more 
quietly to the desired spot; for he thought that if he 
were bootless himself, his thieving would be less 
likely to be also bootless. From his hiding-place he 
watched Mrs. Moo come out of the cowshed with her 
well-filleéd pails, and empty the milk into the pan on 
the table, and then return to the shed for another 
pailful. This was Tommy Kitten’s opportunity. Not 
a moment was to be lost. If he wished to escape a 
hiding, he must only escape from his hiding-place for 
a few seconds; so he darted forward to the table, 
and, bending his head down to the pan, began to 
drink the creamy milk as rapidly as he could. 

“Old Mother Moo,” he thought to himself, with 
glee, ‘‘ wont miss it, and will never see me.” 

But he was mistaken, for she had chanced to look 
round and perceived what was going on. 

“Deary me!” she cried—or, “dairy me,” as she 
always pronounced the word in her rustic fashion— 
“dairy me, there’s that young scamp of a Tommy 
Kitten drinking the new milk!” And with that she 
caught up a besom, and rushed forth. Tommy was 
so blissfully occupied that it was not till he had re- 
ceived a great thwack from the besom that he was 
apprised of his danger. It was then too late to make 
his escape, for Mrs. Moo had seized him by his coat 
collar. ‘At it again,” she cried, “‘ you young waga- 
bone! I'll tell the master of you, I will.” 

Tommy Kitten was cowed by Mrs. Moo’s threats. 
He pleaded hard to be let go, promising that he 
would not do so ‘never no more.” Mrs. Moo at first 
threatened to drag him into Mr. Bull’s presence, but 
at length, being a soft-hearted woman, she loosed 
her hold of his collar, and allowed him to make his 
escape. No sooner was Tommy Kitten out of reach 
of her besom than he turned round and began to spit 
and swear at her. 

“Dairy me, was ever the likes known 0’ this? 
You spiteful little wretch!” cried the enraged Mrs. 
Moo, as she hurled her besom at him. But it missed 
him, for with a nimble bound he had gone. 

Tommy Kitten, however, played his tricks once too 
often. Again he stole out to steal the milk, when, in 
his hurry to escape Mrs. Moo, he upset and broke 
the pan, and spilled all the nice milk. That spill 
made the old woman blaze up into anger; and, no 
longer listening to the little thief’s idle promises 
never to do so again, she dragged him before her 
master. 

“A taste of the cat would do him good,” said Mr. 
Bull; and he gave Master Tommy some sharp cuts 
with a whip, that made him howl dreadfully. He 
also compelled his father to set him to hard work in- 
stead of allowing him to idle away his time and get 
into mischief. And this was of great service to Tom- 
my Kitten; for he left off his bad ways, and had not 
again to cry over spilled milk, or to be punished with 
the cat. So, after this, neither Mrs. Moo’s pans nor 
her peace of mind were broken by the misdoings of 
Tommy Kitten. 





PERSPIRATION OF PLANTS, 

The opinion is very general that the drops which 
glitter so brightly on the leaves of plants beneath the 
bright rays of the morning sun are deposited by the 
atmosphere during the night. This, no doubt, is 
often and commonly the case, but it certainly is not 
the only source from whence they come. Nothing is 
more easy of proof than that plants perspire. Puta 
plant under a bell-glass, the leaves of which are re- 
moved from any possible contact with the earth, or 
with exhalations from it, by means of metallic or 
other plates; deprive the air enclosed within the 
glass of its moisture, by placing a small quantity of 
some hygrometric substance therein, and it will be 
found that, notwithstanding the admission of mois- 
ture from without is absolutely imp le, there will 
still be acollection of pearly drops on the leaves. 
The sunflower perspires more than a man does by a 
great deal—that is to say, from his face alone, seeing 
that the flower has no body that can be compared 
with the body of aman. It has been estimated that 
the quantity exhaled from the sunflower exceeds the 
quantity which runs from the forehead of a man who 
gains his living by the sweat of his brow in the pro- 
portion of fifteen to one. There are many other 
plants which, like the Cesalpinia pluviosa, yield water 
in such abundance, that it is coustantly trickling 
from leaf to leaf, and actually, as in the case of the 
tree just mentioned, contributing largely to the sup- 
ply of the people who live in their vicinity. This 
enormous exudation of moisture has been attributed 
to the extreme superabundance of vitality which 
vegetables possess. The functional activity of some 
is quite extraordinary; what will be thought of the 
fact that at the moment when certain of them flower, 
the flower reaches a temperature of from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and sixty degrees? 








THE HIGHEST DiGNITARY.—A teacher at a na- 
tional school at Whittlesey recently asked a boy which 
is the highest dignitary in the church. After looking 
up and looking down, north, east, south and west, 
the boy innocently replied, ‘‘'The weather-cock !” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


How the Shadows were Lifted. 


BY EMMA REED, 





* How dreary!” 

A clear-cut face, the starlight of dreamy eyes, and 
clouds of soft hair, that the glinting sunbeams had 
kissed into warm hues.*Such was Ethel Delorme, as, 
with face pressed against the window-pane, a sigh 
quivered from her lips as she murmured again ‘‘ how 
dreary!” The rain had first misted softly, so gently 
that the trees played coquettishly with its light kisses, 
and the flowers bared their hearts for its refreshing 
coolness. The roses blushed deeper with conscious 
grace—the honeysuckle flamed like gold, and the 
star-eyed jasmine gleamed white as seed-pearl. 
Then came larger drops that, as they fell onthe min- 
iature lakes and pools, sent up little jets of water,that 
were ruby-crested when a rift in the dull sky showed 
a gleam of fire. At last came a blinding veil of water 
that hid the feathery queen of the swaying willows 
and stifled the song in the little brown throat of the 
mocking-bird, that had pulsed out such cheery arias, 
because the May had woven herself so bright a chap- 
let, and the velvet of the grasses glittered so royally. 
Without was the dreariness of the heavy rain, but 
within an impatient hand had loosed the golden cords 
of the crimson curtains and shut out the gloom. Now 
red shadows lurked in every corner—slarted rosy 
flushes on the marble statuettes, lent a fiery glow to 
@ sunset picture, but lingered most lovingly on the 
white weariness of Ethel Delorme’s face. 

What had she, this proud young heiress, to do with 
grief. Could not one touch of her slender fingers 
bring her heaps of gold? Did not numberless lovers 
linger upon her lightest word? Perhaps thoughts 
like these flitted through her brain, or, perhaps, the 
memory of a face and heart she had fondly deemed 
honest and true, floated out from the mystic shadows. 
Could she believe Harry Norton guilty of such 
treachery? Even the bitter proof which she held in 
her hand, failed to stop the passionate yearnings of 
her proud heart that still loved him, even though she 
traced again and again the cruel words that had 
come to her so strangely. The sentences that slept 
so calmly upon the white paper, in which her claims 
to his notice were so coolly stated only as being “a 
girl with plenty of gold,” seemed to wake into fiery 
life each time they met her gaze. 

Ethel Delorme had not seen the white look of rage 
that swept over the face of Ada Varner, her orphan 
cousin, when she had told her of her engagement 
to Harry Norton, nor did she hear the smothered 
vow to destroy her happiness, if it could be com- 
passed by fair means or foul. 

Ada was not beautiful, but her musical talent was 
rare in its perfection, and she would pour all the 
warmth and passion of her Southern nature into 
those floods of melody that would deluge the soul 
with their richness. But Harry had no heart for any 
save Ethel; and, burning with anger and revenge, 
Ada had skillfully imitated his hand, and placed the 
letter in the jewel-casket of her cousin. 

How Ethel now regretted her chilling coldness un- 
explained—her pitiless sarcasm and frigid dismissal 
of Harry from her presence—for this dreary evening 
a faint hope would flit around her heart, joyous as 
song-birds in spring, that some deception had been 
practised about the letter, and that Harry would for- 
get her disdainful pride. 

Ah! this womun’s pride—more impenetrable than 
ever panoplied warrior of old—the pride that can 
wreathe pallid lips into a smile while the ruins of 
crushed hopes totter beneath. 

Ethel’s mind was in a strange whirl this evening, 
and conflicting thoughts revolved so rapidly in her 
dizzy brain, that together with the monotonous mu- 
sic of the rain, they caused the white lids to droop, 
like snowy pinions folded, and she slept. 

Bright forms floated through her dream, airy as 
thistle-down, faces with mocking smiles wreathed 
themselves in fantastic shapes, but ever eluded her 
eager grasp. She wandered in an Eden land of tropic 
warmth and beauty; the air was heavy with the rich 
odors of countless flowers, while fountain jets fell in 
silvery showers and the white bosoms of lilies pulsed 
softly to the wooings of the night wind; but, through 
all this beauty there gleamed a face well-known and 
loved, and clear, blue eyes looked up at her from 
every mossy nook, and every drop from the perfumed 
fountain reflected in its tiny brightness the same 
haunting face. Then all this pageant brightened 
into the vivid heat of a noontide on the desert; track- 
less wastes of burning sand gleamed hotty before her, 
and the blinding rush of the dread simoon tortured 
her into intense agony—the heavens were a scroll, 
where she read in fiery letters the cruel words that 
had so wounded her. Aching brain reeled, but she 
found herself alone upon the deep—a shipwrecked 
atom upon the wild waste of waters—a prayer for 
help trembled on her lips; when, in the distance, 
nearing her rapidly, was a white sail, and then a 
well-known form appeared with outstretched arms, 
and with a cry of “ Harry, save me!” she awoke—and 
Harry Norton was before her, love, deep, earnest, yet 
reproachful, in his gaze. 

. ‘O! Harry forgive me, I’ve wronged you;” and 
the whispered “ My darling,” told of a past explain- 
ed and forgiven, a future “ couleur de rose.” 

And without the clouds had parted, the sunlight 
quivered in very gladness, the trees had indignantly 
dried their tears—the flowers lifted their blushing 
taces and the mocking-bird resumed his joyous carol. 

Even as the sunbeams had brightened earth—so 
had love renewed, “ lifted the shadows.” 





The Railrond Conductor caught. 


“ HALLOO, Limpy, the cars will start in a minute; 
hurry up, or we shall leave you behind!” 

The cars were waiting at astation of one of our 
Western railroads. The baggage-master was busy 
with checks. The men were hurrying to and fro with 
chests and valises, packages and trunks. Men, wo- 
men and children were rushing for the cars, and 
hastily securing their seats, while the locomotive 
snorted, and puffed, and blowed. 

A man carelessly dressed was standing on the 
platform ofthe depot. He was looking around him, 
and seemingly paid little attention to what was pass- 
ing. It was easy to see that he was lame. At a 
hasty glance one might easily have supposed that he 
was neither a man of wealth nor influence. The 
conductor of the train gave him a contemptuous 
look, and slapping him familiarly on the shoulder, 
called out: 

“ Halloa, Limpy, better get aboard, or the cars will 
leave you behind!” 

“Time enough, I reckon,” replied the individual 
addressed, and he retained his seemingly listless 
position. 

The last trunk was tumbled into the baggage car. 
“All aboard!” cried the conductor. ‘Goon, Limpy!” 
said he, as he passed the lame, cnrelessly-dreeved 
man. 

The lame man made no reply. 

Just as the train was slowly moving away, the 
lame man stepped on to the platform of the last car 
and walking in quietly took a seat. 

The train had moved on a few miles, when the con- 
ductor appeared at the door of the car where our 
friend was sitting. Passinglalong, he soon discovered 
the stranger whom he had seen at the station. 

“ Hand out your money here?” 

“T don’t pay,” replied the lame man very quietly. 

“Don’t pay?” 

“No sir.” 

** We'll see about that. I shall put you out at the 
next station!” And he seized the valise which was 
on the rack over the head of our friend. 

“ Better not be so yough, young man,” returned 
the stranger. 

The conductor released the carpet-bag for a mo- 
ment; and seeing he could do no more then, he passed 
on to collect the fare from the other passengers. As 
he stopped at a seat a few paces off, a gentleman 
who had heard the conversation just mentioned, 
looked up at the conductor, and asked him: 

“Do you know to whom you were speaking just 
now?” 

“No sir.” 

“That was Peter Warburton, the president of the 
road. 

“Are you sure of that, sir?” replied the conductor, 
trying to conceal his agitation. 

“1 know him.” 

The color rose a little in the young man’s face, but 
with a strong effort he controlled himself, and went 
on collecting his fare as usual. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Warburton sat quietly in his seat 
—none of those near him could unravel the expres- 
sion of his tace, nor tell what would be the next 
movement in the sceve. And he—of what thought 
he? He had been rudely treated; he had been un- 
kindly taunted with the infirmity which had come 
perhaps through no fault of his. He could revenge 
himself if he chose. He could tell the directors the 
simple truth, and the young man would be deprived 
of his place at once. Should he do it? 

And yet, why should he care? He knew what he 
was worth. He knew how he had risen by his own 
exertions to the position he now held. When, a lit- 
tle orange peddler, he stood by the street crossings, 
he had many a rebuff. He had outlived thuse days 
of hardship; he was respected now. Should he care 
for a stranger’s roughness or taunt? Those who sat 
near him waited curiously to see the end. 

Presently the conductor came back. Witha steady 
energy he walked up to Mr. Warburton’s side. He 
took his books from his pocket, the bank bills, the 
tickets which he had collected, and laid them in Mr. 
Warburton’s hand. 

“T resign my place, sir,” he said. 

The president looked over the accounts for a mo- 
ment, then niotioning to the vacant seat at his side, 
said: 

*¢ Sit down, sir, I would like to talk with you.” 

As the young man sat down, the president turned 
to him a face in which was no angry feeling, and spoke 
to him inan undertone. 

“‘My friend, I have no revengeful feelings to gratify 
in this matter; but you have been very imprudent. 
Your manner had it been thus to a stranger, would 
have been very injurious to the interests of the com- 
pany. I might tell them of this, but I will not. By 
doing so, [should throw you out of your situation, 
and you might find it difficult to find another. But 
in future, remember to be polite to all you meet, 
You cannot judge of a man by the coat he wears; 
and even the poorest should be treated with civility. 
Take up your books, sir. I shall tell no one of what 
has passed. If you change your course, nothing that 
has happened shall injure you. Your situation is 
still continued. Good morning, sir.” 

The train of cars swept on, as many a train has 
done before; but within ita lesson had been given 
and learned, and the purport of the lesson ran some- 
what thus—Don’t judge from appearances. 





WIsE MEN AND Foots.—The wise man is happy 
when he gains his own approbation, the fool when he 
gains that of others. 





BREAKFAST. 





bowl of new milk and a thick slice of the aforesaid 
unsavory bread. Tea was the exclusive privilege of 
the “ missus,” which on high days and holidays she 
extended to her special favorites; a cup of her 
“‘shoshong” was a boon which none but the brave 
and handsome could hope to share. Coffee and 
chocolate were things reported of as the beverages of 
the great and the fastidious; but they never pene- 
trated into that rural region. 

Transported to Scotland, we were expected to break 
our fast on porridge. To this we could never become 
wholly reconciled until treacle was substituted for 
saltin the flavoring; but we remember, with much 
respect, a festival breakfast, in which the bill of fare 
included very delicious bread, oat-cakes, toast, cold 
beet, cold grouse, salmon, eggs, honey, jellies, mar- 
malade, with tea and coffee. 

Breakfast in Paris is a delicate and dainty meal. 
A preliminary cup of coffee or chocolate, with a bis- 
cuit, is taken in bed, or the bedroom, by the lux- 
urious; some iime afterwards the real breakfast 
follows, the dejeuner a la fourchette, which in Eng- 
Jand would probably be considered a luncheon, or a 
light dinner, were it not that coffee or chocolate is a 
component part of the French meal. In autumn, in 
the fruit season, we have breakfasted on a dish of 
grapes with bread, and found it more agreeable, when 
the summer het nas robbed us of our usual appetite, 
than hot food and drinks. 

In Germany, breakfast is not made much of; it is 
a very frugal meal, and usually consists merely of a 
cup of coffee and bread cakes. 

In Canada and the United States, where a great 
abundance of food is obtainable, the table at break- 
fast is overloaded with the ‘good things of this 
world,” and it is customary to make a very hearty 
meal. Meat, fish, eggs, milk, toast, and a variety of 
hot cakes and bread, fried potatoes, boiled rice, and 
Indian corn, cooked in various ways—as hominy, 
cakes, etc.—are included in the bill of fare. The 
usual beverage at the morning meal is coffee. In 
winter, buckwheat cakes form an indispensable fea- 
ture in the American breakfast. These are crumpets 
made of buckwheat flour, eaten hot from the frying- 
pan with ‘‘sugar-house molasses,” or treacle, as 
sauce. It is scarcely possible to imagine a more sub- 
stantial meal than the American breakfast; it has 
only one drawback, the cooking, which for the most 
part is as bad as bad can be. Almost everything is 
cooked in butter, to the entire destruction of the 
natural flavor of meats, etc. 

One of the first things essential to a comfortable 
breakfast is a good fire; it invests the winter meal 
with a charm denied to that of summer, and we 
doubt if the latter possesses any compensating ad- 
vantages for the absence of a cheerful fire. There is 
a delightful mixture of the cosey and snug in coming 
down into one’s breakfast-room on a cold morning 
and finding everything prepared for us—a blazing 
grate, a snowy table-cloth, the singing kettle or hiss- 
ing urn, and tea-things, with the newly-washed faces 
and combed heads of a set of good-tempered urchins, 
and the sole empty chair awaiting its occupant. 
Here is the bill of fare. IJmprimis, tea and coffee; 
second, dry toast; third, butter; fourth, eggs; fifth, 
ham; sixth, something potted; seventh, bread, salt, 
mustard, knives, forks, etc. 

This may be taken, with a few variations, as the 
model breakfast of the well-to-do classes in England 
at the present dav. It does not completely satisfy 
the demands of sharp appetite and strong digestion, 
but its substantial deficiencies may be readily sup- 
plied. Those who have the prospect of a day’s hard 
work before them with a late dinner, will feel the 
necessity of adding a chop or a steak. 





THE CANARY BIRD. 

Mr. R. E. Alison, in a contribution to the Quarter- 
ly Journal of Agriculture on Teneriffe, says of the 
canary bird:—‘‘ When I saw it first in its native 
woods I could scarcely recognize it as the same spe- 
cies as our domestic yellow warbler, so much is the 
latter altered by domestication and repeated crosses. 
The native bird is gray on the wings, the belly is 
green, and the back avery dark gray. It builds on 
bushy trees or high shrubs, lays from four to six pale 
eggs, and sometimes hatches six times in a season. 
I was surprised to find that each flock has a different 
song. The note is between that of the skylark and 
nightingale. The natives assert that the bird is very 
difficult to rear, and generally dies in a couple of 
years if kept in a cage.” 





DUTY AND PLEASURE. 

The satisfaction produced by the consciousness of @ 
single well-spent hour is more real than any pleasure 
hastily snatched in neglect of duty; for the uneasy 
conscience renders such pilfered pleasures more bit- 
ter than sweet. They are but “ fearful joys;” and, 
whatever impunity may seem to attend them, they 
never constitute happiness. “ Duty first, and pleasure 
afterwards,” isa saying of equal truth, whether taken 
as a moral precept or as a statement based upon ex- 
perience. Duty ought to come first, and pleasure will 
certainly result from its performance. 
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Onur earliest recollections of breakfast date from a 
farmhouse in a secluded corner of the country; here 
the table was loaded with substantial fare, unvaried 
in its material probably for centuries, Pork of 
amazing fatness and thickness, bread that was almost 
always spoiled in the making, being generally sour 
and heavy, were washed down with good home- 
brewed. Our juvenile appetite was appeased by a 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.j 
A SOLDIER’S BURIAL, AUGUST, 1862. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Silence all around us, 
Camp-i‘res burning low, 
Stern and gaunt the sentries 

On their slow beat go. 


Here in the early twilight, 
Under the sparkle of stars, 

We have gathered in silence, 
Men of battle and scars. 


Gathered to bury a comrade; 
Only a raw recruit— 

Lying ghastly before us, 
Solemn, and pale, and mute. 


Somewhere in the North his mother 
Prays for her warrior to-night, 
Pale-faced, but firmly believing 
He has done what was right. 


And another, pure as a lily, 
Gold-haired, in her first youth: 
God help her!—help both of them! 

When they shall know the truth. 


Grimy and brown his forehead, 
Matted his curling hair; 

Lift up the chestnut shadows, 
You ‘ll see his death-wound there. 


Cover his broad breast lightly 
O’er with the faded blue; 

Wrap the banner around him, 
Damp with the reeking dew. 


In the battle of yesterday, 
Boldest among the brave, 
Borne on the topmost surges 
Of carnage’s sweltering wave, 


He flinched not at the thunder 
Poured from hostile redoubt; 

He was the first in the sortie, 
He led, and they followed him out. 


Later, when his brave colonel 
Urged the eager men on, 

Waving his glittering sword in the air, 
Deeming the victory won, 


This brave-souled, common soldier 
Saw with an eagle eye 

The gleam of the rebel fire-arm, 
And knew his leader must die. 


Quick as the red-tongued lightning 
He sprang, and received the shot; 

Lift up his damp hair tenderly— 
There is the very spot. 


He fell, with the smothered utterance, 

“IT have saved him '’—no more. 

Comrades, uncover! A moment 
Give to him; there, it is o’er. 


Read the burial service, 

** Dust return unto dust ;"’ 

Here in the dark we leave him, 
God, we are needy of trust! 


Leave him—the night is advancing; 
The moon is white on the hill, 

The cry of the open-eyed sentry 
Challenges hoarsely and shrill. 


Silence, and sadness, and quiet, 
Only the sea’s solemn moan, 
Breaking its heart on the coast-rocks, 
While we leave him alone. 





——+ 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CHARLIE MALONE’S ESCAPE. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





RIcuHEs, when they depart from a man, are usually 
said to take to themselves wings; but when Mr. 
Thomas Granger’s wealth went, it took a pair of legs. 
Very well-shaped legs they were, too, and at the first 
moment of sure possession of the aforesaid wealth, 
cased in gray pantaloons made after the latest style 
in such articles, and stepping upon feet of the small- 
est size in French calf-skin boots scalloped and 
stitched. And these legs, on which some tens of 
thousands of dollars walked away, were part and 
parcel of Charlie Malone. 

You fancy that the constables started after him? 
By no means. The business was all donein the most 
legal manner. The two men were in partnership, 
with Granger’s capital, and they failed, and Charlie 
turned cu; rich, which was fortunate forhim, for he 
was a jolly fellow who knew how to spend money. 
Granger turned out poor, which was unfortunate for 
him, fur he had a large family, and would not be 
likely to get much of a start in business again, being 
along in years, and an old-fashioned, honest sort of a 
man. But such are the chances of life, and one must 
learn to philosophize. 

Some people shook their heads, but they didn’t 
shake them out loud, and Charlie swam the tide and 
took the cream of things. 

To be sure, Mr. Granger, out of the depth of his 
want and bitterness, raised his hands and cursed the 
young adventurer whom he had taken to his bosom 
to sting him; and Mrs. Granger became a complain- 
ing, whining invalid; and Anne Granger lost her 
fine intended husband; and Tom. Granger, Jr., had 
to leave college; and, to be sure, also, Mr. Thomas 
Granger, Sen., ended the matter by getting melan- 
choly, an a little crazed, and by killing himself by 
way of helping histamily. Bat, thatcan’t be helped. 

“Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 





And Charlie Malone was, as we have said, on the 
top of the tide. He speculated, bought, and sold, and 
swung the market up and down, hither and thither, 
as though it were a toy in his hand. And everything 
he touched turned to gold. But although he had the 
Midas-touch, he had not long ears as King Midas 
had, On the contrary, he understood human nature 
very well, and used it for his ends, and was popular 
even with those who thought that in their dealings 
with him the money sometimes went into the wrong 
pocket. 

Ifa man has got to be bamboozled, he likes to 
have the business done in as agreeable a manner as 
possible, and Charlie knew how to do it to a charm. 
Riches poured in upon him, ware-houses went up to 
hold his goods, ships flew to and fro upon the ocean 
like shuttles in a web, weaving his fortune, and the 
train of his assistants was longer than a St. Patrick’s 
day procession. 

Do not imagine that Mr. Malone was one of those 
business machines whose life is spent in grinding, 
who can’t stop to smile or to read anything but prices 
current, and the shipping news, who swallow their 
food nearly whole, who gradually grow thin and 
bloodless, and out of whgse paths in the street you 
involuntarily turn, as though they were engines that 
might run over you. No, this young man was what 
everybody called a “good fellow.” If he did brain- 
work he had no appearance of it. He only spent a 
few hours of every day at business, giving orders 
and taking accounts, giving the wheel a turn, as it 
were, and for the rest of the twenty-four hours the 
machinery spun for itself, and Mr. Malone attended 
to his chief business of enjoying life—the very thing 
for which he worked at all. 

Was there a grand ball to be gotten up? Who 
knew so well how to make arrangements for it as 
Charlie Malone? Was therea water-party, a race, 
a sail, or any gay meeting? Charlie was to the fore, 
with a careless handful of money to scatter. Dida 
lady covet a flower or a trinket, Charlie begged her 
acceptance of it. Did some knowing jockey parade 
a precious piece of satin-skinned horse-flesh through 
the streets for the admiration of beholders, who so 
ready to exchange for it the cregture’s load in green- 
backs, as Mr. Malone? 

Moreover, ladies canvassing for benevolent pur- 
poses, could wheedle fabulous sums out of him, and 
he was once seen to toss a piece of silver to a street 
beggar. Of churches he was wary, and he was ,as 
much a foe to missionaries as he could trouble him- 
self to be a foe to anything. 

* Look here!” he said, to one white-cravatted peti- 
tioner, “‘ why don’t you beg for yourself and be done 
with it?” 

“Sir,” was the reply, ‘I am asking for help to 
spread the gospel.” 

“Spread a fiddlestick!” retorted the rich sinner, 
laughing. “ You eat, and drink, and wear the money 
you beg, you know you do. Do you suppose I be- 
lieve that if Ishould give you one hundred dollars 
now, any of those tan-colored fellows in Siam would 
get a cent of it?” 

“Those who take pains to inquire, know the dis- 
position I make of such funds,” the missionary said, 
coloring. ‘‘My name is known. I have spent ten 
years in India in the jungle.” 

“The more fool you!” retorted Mr. Malone, good- 
naturedly. ‘That is, unless you like the hunting. 
But what in the name of—O, don’t be afraid, sir! I 
never swear—what, I say, do you want to spread the 
gospel there for? I tell you with all this spreading, 
we shan’t have any left at home.” 

“Mr. Malone,” said the missionary, solemnly, 
“those poor benighted heathen have souls!” 

**O yes! I remember 


‘Shall we whose souls are lighted,’ 
how does it go? 
* Shall we to man benighted'— 


can’t get the words.” And he finished the tune ina 
whistle. ‘‘I rememberthat sort of thing. It’s first- 
rate to sing to soft folks when you want to get them 
to pay your travelling expenses. Here’s one hundred 
dollars! and I advise you to start for Siam as soon as 
possible.” 

“Sir,” said the gratified missionary, “I thank you, 
and I shall certainly pray for you.” 

*“O, don’t trouble yourself,” says Mr. Malone. 

It will be perceived that Charlie was not pious. 
Indeed, I am sorry to confess that his name for these 
clerical visitants was “ garotted leeches,” and that, 
in spite of his protest, he did swear in their presence, 
and that he took a wicked pleasure in making them, 
as he said, “roll up their eyes.” 

Need Isay that the ladies were gracious to Mr. 
Malone? Blonde, brunette, and ‘‘’alf an’ ’alf,” they 
smiled upon him, they made themselves beautiful 
for him, and they hated one another for his sake. 
And nobody did all these things more heartily than 
Mrs. Malcome Grey, the gay widow and town 
beauty. 

Malcome having been dead a year, and the plain- 
tive dodge not taking with the golden calf, the fair 
widow hustled off her mourning, and appeared out 
in purples, in whites, and in scarlets. Her seashell 
complexion, her rich dark hair, and her superb form, 
would have defied even the sombre dress of a widow 
to quite hide their charms, but in colors and ll the 
coquetries of form in making, they were fascinations 
almost irresistible. 

I confess the widow was none too backward in her 
manners; that she would lay her dimpled hand on 
Mr. Malone’s arm, and bend to whisper to him on the 
very slightest pretext; that—but there, there! we 
all know what young widows are. Mrs. Grey was 





hospitable and lived rather stylist uly, Malcome hav- 
ing left her well off, and Mr. Malone often dropped 
into her pleasant parlor. Of course she knew that he 
dropped into other parlors besides hers; but I don’t 
think she worried much about any one but Mildred 
Lindsay. 

Mildred, thongh an acquaintance of Mrs. Grey’s, 
was not an intimate one, and was a step higher in 
the social scale, her grandfathers having been hon- 
orables, while the less said about Mrs. Grey’s grand- 
fathers, the better. Not but her ancestry was decent 
enough, but it had no aristocratic lustre. 

Mildred lived with a wealthy uncle, but had noth- 
ing herself but her name, a fair face, anda form of 
distivguished bearing and delicate mould. Mildred, 
alone, of all the ladies, affected to look with indiffer- 
ence on Mr. Mulone, and to have an appearance of 
permitting rather than of inviting his attentions. 

Charlie wasn’t disturbed at that. He felt preity 
sure that he could have her for the asking, and since 
he didn’t want her right away, at any rate, was not 
disturbed by her coolness, 

At present his principal amusement consisted in 
driving out in unheard-of equipages, drawn one day 
by horses ponderous and magniticent enough to have 
borne the mail-clad giants of old, the next day pre- 
ceded by prancing racers, lithe-limbed, light as 
feathers; then perhaps he might be seen on the back 
of some vicious creature, whose beauty was that ofa 
demon, or leaning back in the cushions of a dainty, 
pony carriage, while the gay widow held the ribbons, 
and drove a pair of animals scarcely larger than the 
shaggy Newfoundland dogs that bounded after them. 
Tn short, Mr. Malone’s affections rather ran on horse- 
flesh for a time. 

Mildred Lindsay had declined to ride out with this 
conquering hero—objecting languidly that the cush- 
ions of his carriage were always crimson or drab, 
while her color was blue or green. The next week 
the widow had the misery of seeing the two drive 
past the windows in a cream-colored, open carriage, 
drawn by cream-colored horses, the carriage lined 
with bright green, in the midst of which sat Miss 
Mildred, like a flower among its leaves, her pale, 
waxy, face, and yellow, flaxen hair showing with a 
soft and delicate glow. 

*Supercilious little jade!” muttered the widow 
from behind the curtain, whence she watched them. 
“I wish the horses would throw her out on to the 
pavement. It is her work driving past my house.” 

Has the reader heard enough about Charlie Ma- 
lone’s ladies and his horses? 

To proceed to more dignified matters, then, Mr. 
Malone got into the city government, to his own ir- 
finite amusement, that honor having been thrust 
upon him. Iam not sure tbat there could have been 
a better alderman. Certainly he fulfilled his duties 
promptly and well, and didn’t take any too much 
trouble. And when the celebrated embassy from 
Pekin (everybody remembers it) visited our city, 
Charlie was foremost to do them honor. He hired 
half a hotel to entertain them in at his own expense, 
he gave them banquets in every style of magniticence 
—I am not sure that he did not give them chop-sticks 
to eat with; wonderful equipages drew them about, 
flocks of ladies circled about them, a splendid steam- 
er was chartered to carry them out among the 
islands on the coast, special trains whisked them 
into the depths of mountains and forest, the great 
theatre was illuminated and turned into a palace of 
Aladdin with ornaments, and the ladies tried to hide 
their feet from the critical Celestials; bands sere- 
naded them, they were presented with photographic 
views of people and places, bound in velvet, and 
clasped with gold, the views, and not the people or 
places; they—but one gets out of breath while re- 
counting the lavish splendor of their entertainment. 

When at length the long-tailed strangers were suf- 
fered to depart, they did so with the impression that 
Mr. Charlie Malone was the real President of the 
United States, and that the plain and economical 
person at Washington was some official dummy ap- 
pointed by him. 

‘“ By George! I am not sorry they are gone,” 
yawned Charlie. “It was getting to bea bore. Be- 
sides I fancy I am getting nervous, for I was in 
hourly terror lest I should catch his highness— 
What-’s-his-name? the one with rings on his fingers 
and bells on his toes, and twirl him round by his 
pigtails. I was tempted todo it every time I came 
near him. What do you suppose they wear the 
things fur? Then the eyes of them! What do you 
suppose pulls the inner corners of their eyes down 
so? It must make things look angular.” 

In fact, Mr. Malone began to have the look of a 
nervous man. His careless good-nature changed to 
anair of excitement. Gayety could not be too gay 
for him; and, for the first time, he seemed to care 
for intoxicating drinks. Not that he was intem- 
perate, as the term is used, but his intimates some- 
times found him a little “‘ glorious.” 

Perhaps it was this feeling of weariness and dis- 
gust, this desire to escape the thought of oblique 
celestial eyes, and long celestial pigtails, that led Mr. 
Malone to a long stroll into the country one day. He 
was no poetical dreamer, else the lovely May sun- 
shine, and springing grass and flowers, might have 
been thought to be a temptation, and he went alone. 
He went on and on, with a knit brow and protruding 
under lip, looking impatiently and with infinite dis- 
gust at all the pretty spring wiles and coquetries, by 
which nature sought to abstract him. It may be 
that he was weary of his empty life, and began to 
feel the stirring of higher desires. It may be that 
he was alarmed at his own unexampled prosperity, 
and began to look upon his showers of wealth as 











something uncanny. 


after a space, elegant country-seats showed them- 
selves. He shrugged his shoulders and passed them 
by. He walked through blossoming lanes where the 
branches touched him softly and wooingly, bending 
to his handsome head. Merry birds twittered about 
him and seemed highly amused by bis appearance, 
and violets and dandelions grew at his feet and look- 
ed up at him. 

Charles Malone’s fave softened as he looked, and 
walked, A look of tender pain came into it, as though 
innocent chillish days came back to his memory, 
and newer, sweeter hopes were trying to raise their 
heads above the sordid earth of his present life, and 
make a new spring in his soul. 

Presently his pace slackened, and he stopped more 
than once, as he turned into a cross road and came 
in sight of a little cottage among the trees. But his 
hesitation seemed not so much in intention as in exe- 
cution, for he advanced, though with care. 

Tks cottage was plain and in winter would look 
poor; but in that wealth of green and bloom, the 
stone-colored wooden walls, the small space, the plain 
wooden fences were unnoticed. Vines wrapped the 
walls and swung before doors and windows; lilacs 
held their large cones of pinkish-purple blossoms in 
fragrant profusion; and the grass was a mosaic set 
with the gold and rose of clover and dandelion, 


The pedestrian reached an angle of the fence, and 


stepping over it, found himself within the enclosure., 


A few steps brought him to a clump of sweet-briers, 
where sinking on a rustic seat his gaze could take 
in the whole interior of the principal room in the 
cottage. It was an airy and elegantly furnished 
room, some of the articles so rich that they looked 
out of place in such a house, and as though they had 
been bought for a different one. Carved rosewood 
and velvet, the latter a little worn, albums with pearl 
or satin covers, a piano with pearl keys, and four or 
tive valuable oil-paintings were among the more no- 
ticeable things. 

The only occupant of the room was a lady of per- 
haps fifty, who leaned back in a large arm-chair, and 
languidly toyed with a pink rose-bud that she held 
in her fingers of alabaster whiteness. This lady had 
a fair, thin face, the expression being one of anxiety 
and pain, and it needed not the wrapper of white 
flannel to proclaim her an invalid. 

Presently she began to fidget, to turn her face to 
look out through an open door into another room, 
and to draw various little sniffing impatient breaths. 

* Dear me, child, how long it does take you!”’ she 
exclaimed, at length. 

“T'll be there in two seconds, mamma,” answered 
a sweet, cheerful voice, from the inner room, 

And in little more than a minute the speaker en- 
tered, bearing a small tray on which was set a dainty 
luncheon. A wine-custard made in a cut-glass cup, 
a thin, tiny slice of bread delicately buttered, and a 
glass of currant wine ruby-red. 

The girl who set these on a little stand before the 
invalid, was evidently that. lady’s daughter. The 
delicate features were the same, the luxuriant light- 
brown hair was the same, and the somewhat tall 
and very slender form was like the mother’s. But 
the expression of the face was different. No look of 
weakness or self-indulgence there, but a firmness and 
strength which all the girl’s sweetness could not 
hide. A sharp chisel had been at work on that face, 
had taken the roundness from the cheek, and left it 
spiritually thin, yet none too thin for grace; had 
guenched the sparkle of the dark eyes, but left in 
them a steady lustre; had stolen the laughing curve 
from the corners of the rosy lips, and left a look of 
pathos there; had stolen the ring from the voice, 
but had left a richer sweetness in it. 

A simple frock of purple and white print came close 
around the neck and wrists, finished at both with 
fine lawn ruftles; when the feet were visible, one saw 
a small black slipper and a snowy stocking; and a 
cluster of blue violets dropping from her hair over 
one temple. 

“There, mamma, that custard thickened just 
right,” she said, in the tone of one speaking to a 
child who must be humored. ‘* Now wont you have 
a bit of jelly with your bread?” 

“You may bring mc some honey,” said the mother, 
in a fretful, hesitating way. 

The girl brought immediately a tiny glass plate, 
on which lay a spoonful of honey that looked like 
condensed sunshine. 

* Now play something,” said the mother. 

The daughter took her seat at the piano, and with 
her foot on the soft pedal played a light and graceful 
melody, while che invalid tasted daintily of her 
repast. 

The eyes of the man outside watched this little 
domestic scene with a steady, unwinking gaze, and 
took in every detail, every word. He marked how 
the music faltered anc melted into silence. He saw 
the player turn on her stool and watch the face of 
her mother, as dropped aside on the cushioned back 
of her chair, slumber stole over it, He saw the look 
of watching change slowly to a look of sadness, over- 
clouded with tears, and knew the long slow sigh by 
the heaving of the breast and the parting of the lips. 


3 
For having first opened the 
fountain by the devil’s .means, he could scarcely be- 
lieve that an archangel was now supplying the golden | 
profusion. It may hare been one of forty different 
things that stirred Charlie Malone's soul that “yr 
and it may have been the whole forty together. 
do not pretend to say. I but know what he did. 
He walked irregularly, seemingly without aim, yet 
always progressing in a certain direction, as a ship 
beats up against head winds. 
The city streets grew siraggling and shabby; then 
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Then the girl rose slowly and came to the window, 
to look out and up at the deep blue of the summer 
sky. It seemed to invite her out, for she glanced at 
the sleeper again, softly placed a little bell within 
reach, and, disappearing from the room, reappeared 
presently at the door, and came strolling dreamily 
down the walk toward the clump of sweet-brier, 
where her visitor awaited her. 

He grew red, then pale, asshe came nearer, but 
when she stopped with asudden start before him, 
and seemed to shiver as with cold at the sight of 
him, thecolor fled from his face and lett it pale. 

For a momeut they looked each other in the eyes 
for the first time in three years, then the girl, mak- 
ing aswift gesture of repelling and horror, turned 
and covered her face with her hands, but stood as 
though unable to walk away. 

“Anne!” he cried, in @ softer voice than Mrs. Grey 
or Miss Lindsay had ever heard from him. 

* Go. go!” she interrupted, in ashaddering whisper, 
without uncovering her face. 

“Not till you have heard me,” he said, better able 
to speak since she did not look at him. “1 have 
come to you to save me from destruction. I need 
your forgiveness, your help.” 

“Did you save him!” she exclaimed, turning sud- 
derly on him with a face that was that of an accus- 
ing angel. “Do you ask me to help my father’s 
murderer?” 

He shrunk a little at her vehemence, but recovered 
and tried to speak soothingly. 

“ You exaggerate, Anne. Even supposing that I 
was to blame somewhat in the first place, can it be 
right to hold me responsible for consequences which 
no one could have foreseen?” 

“ He who commits a crime is guilty of the conse- 
quences,” she answered, half-turning away as though 
she could not bear to look at him. 

* But did I commit a crime?” he urged, earnestly. 
“You do not understand the complications of busi- 
ness. Did the world condemn me? Am I called a 
cheat? It is true the capital we worked on was 
your father’s capital, and that was what failed. My 
gain was an outside venture of myown. My fo'- 
tunes were founded on that bargain of the ship Cal- 
lao. I got the promise of the refusal of her from her 
owners, and the same day suld her at an immense 
advance. Of course, I could not have bought her 
myself, unless I had known where I could sell her 
immediately, and get money and securities to pay for 
her. It is also true that the owners thought that 1 
was buying for your father and myself, and without 
that they would not have listened to me. They sup- 
posed that, but I did not tell them so. It was_no 
dishonest, but only a smart trade, which people 
laughed at, and commended me for. Nobody was 
cheated in pocket. The owners got what they asked, 
and those who wanted the ship paid what they agreed. 
Your father would never have made the trade, and 
the-profit was mine. The other venture in which he 
lost, was one he was knowing to and corsented to.” 

** You have not stated the case fairly, nor told all,” 
the girlanswered. ‘The facts are, that my father 
was impoverished through your speculations, while 
you grew rich by the unauthorized use of his name. 
I cannot argue the point, but you were wrong, and 
it is not our family alone who say it. Ido not expect 
the world to blame you. It seldom blames the suc- 
cessful man. Wait till you meet with reverses, then 
you will hear blame cnough. But now, go! I do 
not wish to see you. Even were you blameless, you 
are associated with all our loss and afilictions, and 
with a horror unspeakable. Go,I say! The sight 
of you would kill my mother. Do uo more murder!” 

Involuntarily he glanced toward the room he had 
been watching, and saw the mother stir in her sleep. 

“Anne Granger, I ask you to have mercy on me!” 
he exclaimed, passionately. ‘I will give you as 
much, or twice as much, as I gained by that bargain. 
I will give you or pay you all that your father lost by 
that failure.” 

“It is too late to save him,” she said, coldly. 
will take nothing from you.” 

** You will not say that you forgive me!” he ex- 
claimed, reaching to touch her sleeve with an im- 
ploring hand. 

She shrank from him with a shudder. 
say it! But I wish you no harm.” 

“Anne,” he said, in a hurried whisper; “in the 
old time, when I was one of your family, I loved you. 
I think if Sidney had not been engaged to you, I 
could have won you, and have been a happier and a 
better man. Certainly my gain would have been 
your own and your father’s gain. I thought you 
were sure to be rich with Sidney. I never dreamed 
of his being so base as to desert you when you were 
poor. Butit was a lucky escape for you. If you 
could forgive me now, and love me, and let me 
atone—” 

She raised an imperious hand to stop him. 

‘*Do not dare propose to me to marry one whom I 
regard as the cause of my father’s death! Do not 
dare such a thing! I tell you now four your satisfac- 
tion, that there was atime in those old days when 
you could have won me. I had disagreed with Sid- 
ney and had dismissed him. But that is all past. I 
not only will never look upon you with friendship, 
but I will never willingly look on you at ail. Once 
again, I bid you go forever from the house and the 

hearts which you have made desolate.” 

Slowly and decisively turning, without another 
word, she walked steadily into the house. He looked 
after her without stirring, till she went in and drew 
the curtains down before the windows. Then he 
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rose and walked back toward the city. Unseen, she 


form far off on the highway. Then sighing heavily, 
she went about her household duties. 

Shortly after this walk, Mr. Charles Malone took 
a trip to Cuba, and came back with a Cuban bride, 
as brown as a berry, but with eyes brighter than her 
diamonds. A magnificent house, the building of 
which had ruined its owner, was purchased, and the 
little lady reigned like a queen, and lived like a 
queen. Such Indian shawls as the tropical creature 
wrapped herself in! Such jewels as blazed about 
her! Such laces as lay ina tawny foam on her bosom, 
her arms, her shoullers, or draping her sweeping 
skirts! Such silks, soft and heavy, such dim, superb 
velvets as rolled and rustled about her feet! It was 
worth looking at. 

And while she shone and sparkled in her palace, 
Mr. Malone was rushing up and down the face of 
the earth. He had business here, and there, and 
everywhere, and never a moment to be still. 

‘* Don’t ask me where Mr, Malone is,” his wife said 
pettishly, to sume inquiry. “It would not be safe 
for me to say that he is on the continent. I fancy, 
however, that he may be somewhere in the Canadas, 
It is not impossible he may have gone to Mobile. 
Don’t let any one ever ask me about Mr. Malone. 
So long as 1 am not in black, you may know that he 
was alive when I last heard from him.” 

“Fancy her in black!” whispered Mrs. Grey, 
spitefully. ‘She would look like a mulatto!” 

“ How lonely you must feel!” sighed Mildred Lind- 
say, with cool sweetness. 

* Lonely!” echoed the little southerner, opening 
her eyes haughtily. ‘ By no means! Iam surround- 
ed with company continually. One dves not depend 
on one’s husband for society, except on a coffee plan- 
tation, or in a desert, or where one can obtain no 
other amusement.” 

If Mr. Malone was at the Canadas or in Mobile, 
then he must have had seven-leagued boots or broad 
wings, for he came back that very night. 

Isabella sat alone in her dressing-room, when he 
entered at alittle past twelve o’clock. Her rich dress 
was laid aside, and she sat in a deep-cushioned chair, 
wrapped in a dressing-gown. Her long, black hair 
was unbound, and hung about her, and she twisted 
and wrung it with small hands as she sat frowning 
before the dressing-table. The mirror before her 
reflected her picturesque image, and gave back the 
frown on that beautiful, dusky forehead. 

While she gazed at herself half-unconsciously, the 
door softly opened and shut, and another face ap- 
peared beside her own in the mirror, a face pale and 
handsome, wearing a smile of mingled mirth and 
tenderness, 

The lady started faintly, and an angry blush dyed 
her face, but she instantly recovered her composure, 
and stared haughtily, and without speaking, at the 
reflection beside her own. 

‘‘Not a word of welcome?” said Charles Malone, 
stooping to kiss the frowning face. 

She turned abruptly away, and the kiss fell on her 
flowing hair. 

**T have no reason to welcome one who makes no 
adieux,” she said, in a voice at once deep and sharp. 
‘I do not welcome him who never tells me where he 
goes nor why he goes. Our iives are two lives and 
notone. Why do youcome to me! Isabella Man- 
coni is not one to put on and off like a glove. Till I 
met you men were my vassals,” 

“My dear,” said the gentleman, carelessly, fling- 
ing himself on to a svta, ‘a woman’s husband is 
never her vassal. You would have found that out 
whoever you had married. Don't find fault with me 
that I was the one to be your instructor.” 

The lady breathed sharply and clenched her hands 
in her bair, but made no answer. He waited a mo- 
ment, then spoke again. 

“As to telling you when I go and where, how can 
I, when 1 do not know myself till after? When I 
come home, I am always ready to tell you if you 
were not too angry to listen. You must know, Isa- 
bella, that such business as mine is somewhat diifer- 
eut from that of one of your lazy plantation dons, 
who can lie on a settee under his veranda and smoke 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four, while his over- 
seer holds the lash and keeps things going. If I 
could hold the lash over my people, it would do them 
good, and save me some trouble. But we are all free 
and equal, and that sort of thing. Strike one of your 
white slaves, and ten to one he gives you a kick. 
Besides, each one of my hundreds wants to make 
himself rich at my expense, and [ have to keep an 
eye on all their doings. There now, give me credit 
for that long explanation, when I am tired and out of 
breath.” 

Mrs. Malone glanced at him disdainfully, as he 
lounged on her sofa. 

“You have a dressing-room of your own, sir. Will 
you go to it?” 

“Presently, Belle. Do be amiable for once. I 
have something to say to you thatisno play. I have 
anidea of closing up my business and going away 
from here, perhaps to Cuba, perhaps to Europe. I 
am tired of this dog’s life.’’ 

“T would like to go to Europe if you can get pro- 
per introductions,” his lady said, loftily. “But I 
will not travel like the John Smiths, And I will not 
start till April, at the earliest.” 

The gentleman rose upright with an impatient 
gesture, and seemed about to speak hastily, but 
checked himself, 

“It would be better for you to go to Cuba at once,” 
he said, aftera moment. “I will settle my business 
us soon as you have gone, and follow you. From 
there we can go where we like.” 


spoke. ‘‘ You put me away in that style!” she cried 
out, fiercely. ‘ You take that way of getting rid of 
a wife you do not love, you cowardly villain! You 
think to send me home, a discarded toy, and stay 
here free yourself? Never, never! I will have your 
life first!” 

“O, you’re on the wrong track,” he cried, with 
impatient contempt. ‘ You are always flying into 
some tragedy. I shall be glad enough to go away 
from here, I tell you, and if I were anxious to get rid 
of you, I wouldn’t hesitate to tell you so, and to send 
you out of my house very quick. Don’t provoke 
me to-night. Iam not in an amiable mood.” 

The haughty and outraged southerner gave alow 
ery of impotent rage at his insulting harangue, and, 
flinging her hair back from her crimson fave, paced 
to and fro, wringing her hands. 

“O if [had a slave to put you out! If l hada 
slave to put you out!” she said, under her breath, 
Charles Malone got up, and, stopping in her path, 
took her shoulders between his strong hands, and 
held her as in a vice. A quick gesture, and the 
small hand was laid across his face in a blow that 
made his ears ring. 

“Pretty good, little spitfire!” he laughed, rough- 
ly changing his hold from her shoulders to her arms, 
“ Pretty good! but I wouldn’t advise you to try that 
again. I might strike back, and my blows would be 
heavier than yours if not as sharp. By George! my 
face is cut or scratched. Was it your claws, pussy, 
or your rings? I didn’t give you diamonds to bleed 
me with.” 

While speaking, he had carried her forcibly to her 
chair, and seated her there, holding her down. 

‘* Now, Isabella, listen, and I will tell you a story, 
since you are determined to have it. I hope you will 
be amused.” 

An hour afterwards, one looking into Mrs. Malone’s 
dressing-room, would have seen her lying pale and 
mute in her husband’s arms, while he slowly fanned 
her, looking down with an expression of pity on her 
pallid, young face. 

One week from that night, there was a magnifi- 
cent fete given by the Malones—a fete in honor of 
the lady’s birthday. The notice had been short, but 
people hurried their toilets, and remembered to for- 
get other less important engagements, and not an 
invited guest declined. 

Nothing, even in that lordly house, had ever been 
so lavishly splendid. The gas was shut off, and 
countless wax candles shed their soft radiance through 
the glittering halls, saloons and chambers. It was 
as though daylight should be only faintly tempered 
by shining through pearly clouds. Gardeners every- 
where about, had received peremptory orders, and 
the house was blooming with flowers from top to 
bottom, and the air was heavy with perfume. Im- 
promptu fountains tossed threads of sparkling water 
up among tall groups of flowering plants, and large 
waxen chalices of lilies, or azure cups of blue-bells 
cauglit the drops as they fell, Centre-tables were 
pyramids of bouquets arranged in holders, till only 
a cone of varied color and perfume was visible. The 
supper-rooms were opened early, and remained open 
all night, troops of colored waiters dressed in white 
linen, and wearing white gloves, serving with prac- 
tised quietness. 

Rosewood tubs hooped with silver and filled to the 
brim with pounded ice, held champagne bottles by 
dozens, constantly renewed as soon as emptied. 
Heavier wines were arranged in embossed silver 
cases, Earth, air and sea contributed to the ban- 
quet, and taste had presided over its arrangement. 
Fruits seemed to lie among their native leaves, and 
whole orange-trees had been cut down to show fruit 
and tiower on the same stem. An orchestra placed 
somewhere invisibly, played what seemed chorus:s 
from fairy-land, sounds as rich as delicate, and as 
pervading as the perfume. Pausing entranced on 
the threshold, some one said to a lady on his arm: 

***O hark! O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, further going; 
O faint and far, from hill and scar, 
‘The horns of elf-land faintly blowing !’”* 

“But my lady hostess looks more like a witch, 
than like an elf,” said Mrs. Grey, with a look of bit- 
terenvy. ‘See her long black hair hanging down! 
And so ostentatiously plain, too.” 

Both host and hostess were radiant in humor and 
good looks that night, though Mrs. Malone had the 
good taste to be, as Mrs. Grey said, ostentatiously 
plain. Enveloped in a cloud of tw/e without orna- 
ment, she looked like Undine in a fountain. A single 
string of large pearls surrounded her head, from 
which a twile veil fell at the back, and from under 
the midst of the veil hung her long black hair, plait- 
ed with strings of pearls, in which an occasional 
diamond glistened like a drop of dew. 

1t was late before the company could bring them- 
selves to leave this scene of enchantment, and when 
the door had closed on the last one, Charles Malone 
dropped the smile he had worn, and sinking wearily 
into a chair, muttered: 

“The play is played out! I wonder if people are 
always as great fools as these people were to-night; 
or is it because I never noticed before? ‘The women 
did nothing but titter, and eat, and stare, and the 
men did nothing but grin, and eat and stare. I feel 
as though I had entertained a troop of monkeys.” 

Mrs. Malone did not answer him, but busied herself 
in counting spoons and forks, which lay in their 
baskets. 

* You behaved well to-night, Bella,” her husband 
said. ‘I was proud of you. The women all wanted 
tu bite your head off.” 








watched him go, and was uot secure till she saw his 


She started to her feet with blazing eyes as le 


“ Wait and see how they will feel a week hence,” 
she said. 

He winced, but after a moment said: 

‘Let bygones be bygones. Your five trunks went 
to-night by express. I forgot to tell you. They will 
be on the wharf directed. Here are the bills of ex- 
change and checks,” giving her a pocket-book. 

She took it coldly, and slipped it into her bosom, 
then lifting the baskets of silver, went up stairs with 
them. 

In the morning Mrs. Malone took an early train 
to meet the steamer, and within twenty-four hours 
was tossing on the ocean, on her way home to Cuba, 
The man who had escorted her and taken charge of 
her valuable baggage, gave Mr. Malone a little note 
when he came back to report himself, 

Whien he was alone the husband opened the note. 
It was brief, but it made a fiery red burn in his tace, 
anda fierce bitterness convulse for a moment every 
feature. 

** You need not follow me to Cuba,” she wrote, “I 
will not receive you. Let me never look upon your 
face again.” ‘ 
“Serpent!” cried the husband. “And she has 
everything. She has a fortune in those trunks.” 

A day or two passed; and there was a low mutter- 
ing in the social sky. People looked at each other 
and asked what had happened, or if it could be pos- 
sible—then stopped. Every hour added to the rumor, 
and on the second morning the crash came. Pro- 
tested papers were flying, telegrams flew hither and 
thither, and Charles Malone’s name was whispered, 
and called, with every epithet of opprobrium and 
hatred. Forged signatures amounting to hundreds 
of thousands were traced to him, and established 
houses trembled on their foundations at his defection. 
Boats, carriages, and cars were watched; and re- 
wards offered in every direction, but for the first day 
no sign was seen of the criminal. 

The next morning after the denouement, an officer 
of justice strolling through the deserted palace, which 
was now in his care, opened a door which he had not 
noticed before, and which led from Mr. Malone’s 
sleeping-room to his dressing-room. The man stop- 
ped on the threshold with a start, then advanced into 
the room and threw open a shutter. 

The ruined spendthrift and forger lay on a sofa, 
with one hand under his cheek, and looking as though 
ina calm and gentle slumber. But the hand and 
cheek were cold, and the narrow line of the eyes seen 
between the lids was dim and lustreless. 

Charlie Malone had finished his career in exceed- 
ingly good taste, as such things go, and lay like a lord 


and scurrying up and down the carth in search of 
him. Or, rather, Charlie Malone, the real, had es- 
caped his pursuers, and out of sight, laughed, per- 


empty shell he had left behind him. 


so I wonder whether he really did laugh at so good 
a joke. And, still more, I wonder what he felt when 
he witnessed (if he did witness) a little scene in that 
same chamber, not long after the discovery of his 
remains. 

A lady, tall and slight, draped and veiled in black, 
entered, and stood by him a moment alone. Her 
face was thin, and delicate, and fair. She stood look- 
ing at him with woeful eyes, then bent and kissed him 
on forehead and mouth. 

“ Farewell, Charlie, poor, reckless soul! May God 
have mercy upon you! I forgive you now!” 

One more glance, and Anne Granger went out from 
his presence forever! 

I say one can’t help wondering about those things, 
vain as it is, and peering into the future, and fan- 
cying what Mr. Malone and Mr. Granger had to say 
to each other, when they met, about the two ways 
in which they had chosen to leave the world, and 
whether they discussed which was the better and 
the easier, poison, or—but it is time to stop. 





THE LION’S PAW. 

A delicate, soft, harmless-looking foot is this, with 
a beautiful fringe of fur round the edge; but what do 
we see under the fur? Snugly concealed, like rifle- 
men in ambush, are those dread claws, which, when 
extended, and intent on blood, will tear furrows an 
inch or more deep in the thick skin of a buffalo or 
giraffe, or hold the powerful eland with a vice-like 
and deadly grasp. Then, again, remark the soft vel- 
vet-like pads which fill up the hollow of the foot (the 
largest pad being four inches broad). Has human 
ingenuity ever contrived, or ever will it contrive, any 
such elastic, firm, yet noiseless material, which shall 
enable the wearer to steal up with a ghost-like mo- 
tion upon the unsuspicious prey, be he ever so wide 
awake? Westrip the skin from the foot, exposing 
the tendons (or leaders), which, though beautifully 
white and rounded, possess the strength of the twist- 
ed iron-wire rigging of a ship, and work with the 
ease of a greased rope ina well-worn pulley. We 
admire their excessive complexity, yet admirable ar- 
rangement; and tracing them up to the actual claws 
or talons, perceive how marvellous, yet simple, is the 
arrangement by which these formidable weapons are, 
without effort on the owner's part, made to retract 
into a secure place of protection, and their sharp 
points to be sheathed like a dagger in its scabbard. 
Doubtless the inventor of the India-rubber spring, 
which spontaneously closes the door of our dwelling- 
room, thought be made a great discovery; but he is 
probably not aware thatin the lion’s foot he may find 
the pattern of his invention registered by Nature 





She turned her large, dark eyes coldly upon him. 


herself, 


in his palace, while the vulgar herd were hurrying . 


haps, while they paid the funeral expenses of the - 


One cannot help wondering about those things; and 
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A GREAT NEED. 


In the reign of George I., Sir Robert Walpole, many 
of whose great public acts almost atone for his polit- 
ical crimes, induced the king to establish in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge chairs for the 
especial instruction of young men who contemplated 
entering upon public life. Attached to each chair 
were two teachers of modern languages and twenty 
king’s scholars, whose education in history and mod- 
ern languages the professor was to superintend, and 
the most proficient among whom he was to recom- 
mend, from time to time, for employment, at home 
or abroad, in the service of the state. The letters 
patent which established the chairs required that a 
knowledge of treaties should be one of the chief parts 
of the course, thus making it clear that diplomacy 
was,in the eyes of the great statesman with whom 
the idea originated, something which must be made 
the study of a lifetime. 

Though the attempt thus made failed, for the time, 
through the violent partizanship of the age, the 
principle laid down sank deeply into the minds of 
the English people. With all their faults, those peo- 
ple have never failed to give their earnest and hearty 
support to their government; and one of the best, 
one of the most enlightened ways in which this has 
been done, has been by keeping their most learned 
and highly educated men in power. In England, 
statesmanship is a business; not something which 
may be taken up to-day and thrown aside to-morrow. 
This, indeed, is true of all Europe. Both the English 
and French governments have, from time tv time, 
contained many self-made men; but they have been 
men of great attainments, and who had fitted them- 
selves for their high stations by long and painful 
preparation. They were men who were deeply 
versed in the principles of international law, in the 
treaties upon which those principles are founded, 
and in all the learning y for the guid of 
great nations. Even Cromwell, who is commonly 
and erroneously believed to have been the enemy of 
learning, sternly put down the efforts of his party 
against the universities, which had been royalist in 
their conduct, and made himself Chancellor of Ox- 
ford. Being fully impressed with the conviction that 
the State needed educated men at its head, he spared 
no effort to draw the young graduates into its service. 
As a consequence of all this, English and European 
diplomatists have been the most brilliant men of 
their countries, and have been able to give to their 
respective nations the splendor which surrounds their 
fame. 

In our own country, unfortunately, the case is 
reversed. The American people think too lightly of 
statesmanship. A public man in this country is not 
of necessity an accomplished man, even in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. Let us turn to our Congress 
and State Legislatures, and how many men do we 
find there who are either well-educated or learned? 
How many men are there who are really capable of 
law-making? Strange as it may seem, these bodies 
are, at the present day, in intelligence and capability 
of performing their duties, vastly inferior to those of 
sixty years ago. The men who are really prepared 
for their duties are the exceptions, when they should 
be the general rule. Take the Executive branch of 
the General and State Governments, and the case is 
the same. Instead of always finding there men who 
are prepared by learning and discipline in the science 
of government, we find, too frequently, men who are, 
alas, in many instances, without even a decent edu- 
cation, either scholastic or self-acquired, and whose 
only recommendation has been their partizan zeal. 
Our diplomatic representatives abroad are, with two 
or three exceptions, men utterly ignorant of diplo- 
macy, who have been taken from either the army 
or the narrow arena of provincial politics, and 
thrown, unprepared, into contact with diplomatists 
whose powers have been heightened by years of 
severe training. 

Native talent is admirable in its place, and we do 
not mean to undervalue it; but it does not make a 
Statesman or a diplomat. The most accomplished 
diplomatists this country ever produced were men of 
thorough training, and who honestly devoted their 
whole lives to perfecting themselves in their protes- 
sion. Such men, for instance, as Judge Upshur and 
Mr. Marcy; and our greatest statesmen—such men 
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as Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Douglas and Seward—so 
far from trusting to native talents, have spared no 
opportunity to store their minds with the great les- 
sons of history and international law. Though they 
may have entered the political world without much 
learning, they have left it possessed of prodigious 
knowledge, intellectual giants. 3 

There is a remedy for the evil to which we have 
referred, and it ought to be applied. It is for the 
general government to take the matter in hand. We 
have national schools for the education and profes- 
sional training of our generals and admirals, and the 
benefit of these institutions was largely reaped during 
the late war. Why not have a national school for 
the education of men destined for our civil service? 
We need statesmen in peace, as well as soldiers in 
war. Our country is entering upon a career in com- 
parison with which our past will seem as nothing. 
We shall be thrown into more immediate contact 
with the skillful diplomats of the old world, and it 
certainly will not be to our interest to be represented 
by incompetent men. 

Let the government establish a chair at West 
Point, or at any of our great colleges, or, if y; 
found a new institution, for the instruction of a 
limited number of young men, to whom education 
shall be free. Let the standard be high, the course 
thorough, and the recipients of these advantages be 
required to serve the State for a certain time. They 
will rarely leave its service, for their education and 
life will unfit them for other pursuits, and we shall, 
in time, havea trained and experienced diplomatic 
corps, equal to any in the world, and shall no longer 
be compelled to rely upon ignorant and incompetent 
favorites of a successful political party. 








THE LATE PRINCE ESTERHAZY. 

Prince Paul Anthony Esterhazy, whose recent de- 
cease at Ratisbon, in Bavaria, has been announced, 
was widely known in Europe for his vast territorial 
possessions, his great wealth, and his extravagant 
style of living. We take from an exchange the fol- 
lowing sketch of the deceased prince: 

The prince was born on the 10th of March, 1786, 
and died on the 2ist of May last—so that he had well 
passed fourscore. His family is Hungarian, and 
trace their origin to the tenth century, although 
there are no authentic records establishing their 
pedigree to an earlier date than the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The wealth of the family arose mainly in the 
same way in which great fortunes have been acquired 
ih America, that is, by the rise in value of immense 
tracts of wild lands. 

Prince Paul was for several years Austrian ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James, where the magniti- 
cence of his style of living excited general comment. 
In 1846, he occupied, for a few months, a position in 
the Hungarian ministry, under Count Louis Batthy- 
anyi, but retired when he saw that a rupture with 
Austria was inevitable. oe 

He was the representative of the oldest branch of 
his family. His landed possessions were immense. 
Owning hundreds of manors, chateaux, villages and 
estates in Hungary, he possessed, beside, large man- 
ors in lower Austria, in Baden and in Bavaria. His 
grandest palace was at Eisenstadt, on his Hungarian 
possessions. His collections of works of art and pre- 
cious stones were such as to rival those of kings. It 
is said that when some one was calling attention toa 
fine specimen of lapis lazuli, he looked at it indiffer- 
ently, and remarked, “1 have a mantelpiece made of 
that at home.” 





A TIRED MAN. 

A New Orleans paper tells the following story :— 
“‘ A few days ago an incident occurred in one of the 
cars upon the Dauphine and Rampart street line, 
which, in spite of the brusqueness of the repartee it 
called forth, was so refreshingly amusing that no one 
could refrain from indulging in the sentiment which 
it occasioned. With duplex elliptical skirts, the 
dresses of seven ladies spread out their ample folds 
in lively patterns upon either side, and although 
quite a number of gentlemen entered the car below 
Esplanade street, not a movement was made to con- 
tract, by barege, organdie or lawn, the fourteen la- 
dies very quietly appropriating the entire seats, while 
the gentlemen stood up and held on as well as cir- 
cumstances would allow. Just before reaching Canal 
street, one of the ladies, tapping one of the gentle- 
men upon the arm with her ivory-handled parasol, 
requested him to pull the bell for the next corner, 
Holding on to the strap with both hands, and affect- 
ing the very quintessence of languor, the person ad- 
dressed replied, ‘You must excuse me, madam, for 
I am really too excessively fatigued with standing 
to make the effort.’ There was asudden movement 
on the part of one of the liveliest patterns of bareges, 
and a tiny hand went up like lightning to the bell 
rope, and with a flounce and a toss of her beautiful 
head, while the faces of all present were wreathed in 
irrepressible smiles, the little lady stepped briskly 
out of the car, and disappeared around the corner.” 





TOILET RECEPTIONS. 

* Toilet Receptions” are the latest idea in New York 
fashionable society. Hair-dressing has become such 
an elaborate affair, and occupies so much time, that 
belles now receive their callers while under the hands 
of their maids. At present, their intimates only are 
admitted, but the sex is not limited, and gentlemen 
are also received by madam in the most charming of 
combing toilets, with the sweetest of smiles, and the 
prettiest of apologies for the situation. 











NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 


‘“ SYRENE THE JEWESS,” by Catharine Earnshaw. 

“My AFFAIR WITH THE CusToM HOoUusE,” by 
Mary A. Lowell. 

* FORTUNE-TELLING,” by Kate Putnam. 

““WAIFS FROM ARMY LIFE,” by Captain Fred. 
Haxall. 

“THE PLAGUE-SHIP,” by James D. M’Cabe, Jr. 

“MR. SIDNEY GRIFFETH: or, Claws in Velvet,” 
by Miss Camilla Willian. 

‘*‘A LESSON FOR FATUERS,” by Captain John 
Truesdale. 

‘A YEAR AND A Day,” by Esther Serle Kenneth, 
unavoidably omitted this week. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“LITTLE BENNY LOST IN THE WOODS,” by George 
day Varney. 

“DEW-GATHERING,” by Fannie Owen Carroll. 

““SuNSET,” by Kate Seafoam. 

“FAITH IN GOD,” by Mrs. C. O. Hathaway. 

“THE FINALE,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 





Hew Publications. 


HAND AND GLOVE. A Novel. By Amelia B. Ed- 
wards. 122 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


* Hand and Glove” is the story of an English gov- 
erness, who enters a French family, and in the queer- 
est way imaginable finds a husband. The book is a 
charming picture of French country life, and depicts 
it in a better and truer light than is given to it by 
most novelists. The characters are drawn boldly and 
skillfally, and the incidents are thrilling. M. Hamel, 
the pretended clergyman, is vivid and lifelike. On 
the whole we think the book the best Miss Edwards 
has yet written. 


ARMADALE. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. Tllus- 
trated. 320 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


When gazing on the masterpieces of nature, one is 
so much overpowered with their grandeur, that a 
criticism is the last thing in the world to be at- 
tempted. We feel just in this way about this mas- 
terpiece of Wilkie Collins. The sense of the greatness 
of the conception; and of the extraordinary skill of 
the execution, is too great to allow us to dissect the 
plot with the coolness of a critic. We can only testify 
to our profound admiration of it. The book is an 
event in literaturg@. The ‘Woman in White” and 
*“No Name” led uk’ to expect a great triumph in this 
story, but we confess we were not prepared for such 
a production as this. The characters of Miss Gwilt 
and Midwinter are in th lves sufficient to win 
the author the place he holds. The cold, selfish 
scheming of the governess, the constant struggles of 
the woman against her i and her heart, are 
told as only Wilkie Collins can tell them. We scarce- 
ly know in which character he has displayed the 
more genius, in Miss Gwilt, or her husband. The 
book must be read to be appreciated. No one, after 
reading the opening pages, will put it down until he 
has finished it. Its fasci » absolutely 
depriving the reader of the power to lay it aside until 
he has mastered its most intricate plot. 
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tion is 


LECTURES ON THE STUDY OF HisToRyY. Delivered 
in Oxford, 1859-61. By Goldwin Smith, M.A. 269 
pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The lectures reptinted in this volume, which 

comes to us with all the attractions of excellent me- 

chanical execution, were, with the exception of the 
last, delivered by Professor Smith, in his capacity of 

“Regius Professor of Modern History” in the Uni- 

versity of Oxford. This chair was established by 

George I., for the purpose of training young men 

destined tor public life in the great lessons of the 

days gone by. The lectures of Professor Smith are 
designed to present to his pupils and to the public 
the advantages of historical studies. The subject is 
attractive, and is made more so by the exquisite 
style of the lectures, and the easy and familiar way 
in which itis managed. The exception to which we 
have referred, is a lecture delivered before the “‘ New 

York Historical Society,” in 1864, on the University 

of Oxford. 

First Lessons IN NUMBERS. By John H. French, 


LL.D. Tlustrated. 120pp. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


A very useful little book, in which the beginner is 
familiarized with numbers by simple and comprehen- 
Sive illustrations. 

All of the above for sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 
Washington street, Boston. 


Way Nor? A Book for every Woman. By Horatio 
Robinson Storer, M.D. 91 pp. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, 149 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
This book is issued for general circulation by order 

of the American Medical Institution. As its author 

states, it isa book for every woman. -It should be 
read by every mother especially. It is directed 
against a terrible crime, of which women think far 
too lightly. For sale by the publishers. 

Eros. A Series of Connected Poems. 
Somerville. 142 pp. 
London. 

The author has sent us a copy of this graceful 
poem, which we have read with pleasure. ; 


By Lorenzo 
Published by Trubner & Co., 


Messrs. Adams & Co., 21 Bromfield street, have 
sent us a neat little publication entitled “ How To 
PLAY CROQUET,” illustrated with appropriate dia- 
grams, and containing the laws of this popular game. 
All players of croquet should have it. 


Vuttures: or, The Secret of a Birth. A Story of 
Boston. By Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. lustrated. 50 
pp. Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 
Congress street, Boston. 


Those who wish to learn the secrets of our growing 
New England metropolis should not fail to read this 
story. It is written with consummate skill, and pre- 
sents a most thrilling view of the mysteries of city 
life. The book is handsomely illustrated with en- 
gravings from original drawings made expressly for 
this story. For sale by every periodica! dealer in the 
Union. 

NEw Muvsi0.—We have received from W. Jen- 
nings Demorest, 473 Broadway, New York, the fol- 
lowing new music published and for sale by bim:— 
“The Chain of Love,” words by W. Jennings Demo- 
rest, music by Henry Tucker; ‘* Waiting at the Sta- 
tion,” song and chorus, words by Mrs. M. A. Kidder, 
music by H. P. Danks; ‘Song of the Fairies,” words 
by Mrs. M. A. Kidder, music by Willamina Vienna 
J. Demorest. 


AN ELOPEMENT. 


There was an elopement in high life in Louisville 
recently. The Democrat says the young lady retired 
at the usual hour, but befvre doing so tied a cord to 
her wrist, leaving an end of the cord hanging out of 
the window. At the hour appointed, the impatient 
lover, unterrified by the roar of heaven’s artillery, 
and his ardor undamped by the torrents of rain that 
were fulling, made his way to the abode of his 
charmer, seized the cord nervously, and gently pulled 
the belle. The signal was answered by a hundred 
and forty pounds of female loveliness dropping gently 
into his extended arms. The party hurried into’the 
carriage, and were driven rapidly to a clergyman’s 
and “ jined.” 








A NEW STryLe or BoNNET.—There is a new bon- 
net on the horizon. It is made of one large full- 
blown rose, which lies flat on the top of the head, 
sewn on a scarf of dew-bedropped tulle, which is 
crossed under the chin, where another small rose 
peeps forth. The whole is called ‘*chapeau puff.” 
In less than three weeks it will be in struggling 
rivalry with the “ Lamballe.” 





WATER IN Lonpon.—In 1850, the daily water sup- 
ply of London was 44,383,000 gallons; in 1856, it was 
80,000,000, and in 1865, 108,000,000 gallons. Of this 
the law allows 100,000,000 gallons daily to be drawn 
from the Thames, though the amount so taken is 
really less than this. 


A SENSIBLE CosTUME.—A Parisian newspaper 
says:—‘*The empress, who can, like Maria de Medi- 
cis of the olden time, wear dresses adorned with 
thirty-two thousand pearls and three thousand dia- 
mounds, wears always the simplest costume.” 








To AVOID CHOLERA.—A contemporary tell us to 
avoid cholera, to rise with the lark, and avoid larks 
in the evening. j 





(GP"SELF-BINDING PORTFOL10.— We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one hasa handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF ouUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as muchreading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 

eruse during the week, and that,too, of the highest 
literary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Homge CircLeE, THE CAmp, THE CouNnTING-RooM, 
THe WORKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Mostof thestories published willte 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shallordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country,mostof 
whom write erclusively forus. Readthe names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boastof as much exceilencein 
that direction. 

Thereaderis referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 
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$9.50. 


‘Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copiessent, post-paid,uponthe receiptoften 
cents. 

Canada subscribers must send twentycentsad- 
ditional,to pay American postage one year. 
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THE SEWING-MACHINE. 
BY CLARENCE F. BUBLER. 
Reading in the Scottish legends, 
How the kindly brownie crept _ 
To perform the housewife's labors 
As by magic, while she slept, 
To myself I thought, each household 
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Where, with hands that never grow 
Weary, toils this fairy seamstress, 
Has a brownie in it now. 


Ne'er for higher wages striking, 
With its eyesight never dim, 

And the secret of perpetual 
Motion in its fingers slim, 

. Plods this elf that, never knowing 

“ Hunger, poverty and dirt,"’ 

Never with its human sister 
Sings the sad * Song of the Shirt!" 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


—* daughters sly and tall, 
And curling and compliant." 
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pp. Published by Elliott, 
Congress street, Boston. 
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New Mvsio.—We have received from W. Jen- 
1 | nings Demorest, 473 Broadway, New York, the fol- 

lowing new music published and for sale by him :— 
‘, | “The Chain of Love,” words by W. Jennings Demo- 

rest, music by Henry Tacker; * Waiting at the Sta- 
tion,” song and chorus, words by Mrs. M. A, Kidder, 
music by H. P. Danks; “ Song of the Fairies,” words 


>| by Mrs. M. A. Kidder, music by Willamina Vienna 
J. Demorest. 





AN ELOPEMENT., 
There was an elopement in high life in Louisville 
recently. The Democrat says the young lady retired 
at the usual hour, but before doing so tied a cord to 
her wrist, leaving an end of the cord hanging out of 
the window. At the hour appointed, the impatient 


and his ardor undamped by the torrents of rain that 
were fulling, made his way tu the abode of his 
charmer, seized the cord nervously, and gently pulled 
the belle. The signal was answered by a hundred 
and forty pounds of female loveliness dropping gently 
pod ae grin arms. The party hurried into’the 
carriage, and were dri y 

pony dhe ven rapidly to a clergyman’s 





A NEW STYLE or BonNET.—There is a new bon- 
net on the horizon. It is made of one large full- 
blown rose, which lies flat on the top of the head, 
Sewn on a scarf of dew-bedropped tulle, which is 
crossed under the chin, where another small rose 
peeps forth. The whole is called ‘chapeau puff.” 
In less than three weeks it will be in struggling 
rivalry with the “ Lamballe.” 





WATER IN LonpoN.—In 1850, the daily water sup- 
ply of London was 44,383,000 gallons; in 1856, it was 
80,000,000, and in 1865, 108,000,000 gallons. Of this 
the law allows 100,000,000 gallons daily to be drawn 
from the Thames, though the amount so taken is 
really less than this. 





A SENSIBLE CostuME.—A Parisian newspaper 
says :—‘ The empress, who can, like Maria de Medi- 
cis of the olden time, wear dresses adorned with 
thirty-two thousand pearls and three thousand dia- 
monds, Wears always the simplest costume.” 





To AVOID CHOLERA.—A contemporary tell us to 
avoid cholera, to rise with the lark, and avoid larks 
in the evening. : 





(aP"SELF-BINDING PORTFOL10.— We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one hasa handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid 

upon the receipt of $1.25, ‘ 
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THE SEWING-MACHINE. 
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BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 





Reading in the Scottish legends, 
How the kindly brownie crept 
To perform the housewife's labors 
As by magic, while she slept, 
To myself I thought, each household 
Where, with hands that never grow 
Weary, toils this fairy seamstress, 
Has a brownie in it now. 


Ne'er for higher wages striking, 
With its eyesight never dim, 

And the secret of perpetual 
Motion in its fingers slim, 

+ Plods this elf that, never knowing 

** Hunger, poverty and dirt,’’ 

Never with its human sister 
Sings the sad “ Song of the Shirt!"’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


—‘* daughters sly and tall, 
And curling and compliant.”’ 


R. JAMES LANGDON sat 
alone in his parlor, con- 
sidering. “That is, he call- 
ed it considering, and flat- 
tered himself that he was 
viewing a certain subject 
in all its bearings, and 
comparing pros and cons 
with strict impartiality. 
In truth, however, the el- 
derly bachelor was, I am 
ashamed to say, indulging 
in the most absurd and 
rose-colored day -dreams. 
Visions of curls, and smiles, 
and floating silks and 
‘ lawns, and blushes, and 
tiny slippers, and the rest, flitted in bewitching con- 
fusion before his gold-bowed spectacles. Faint echoes 
of laughters most musical, of melting, coaxing tones, 
of flattering words, chased each other through his 
brain. . 

In fact, a change had been gradually coming over 
the gentleman. Freedom was getting to seem to him 
less enticing than a bondage such as he might as- 
sume; and, whereas, in earlier life he had suspected 
every woman who looked at him of beifig actuated by 
mercenary motives, he now firmly believed that no 
less than half a dozen women were distractedly in 
love with him, and would gladly marry him were he 
suddenly to become as poor as Job’s turkey—however 
poor that may have been. 

There was—well, no matter! We have nothing to 
do with the half dozen of names which the gentleman 
enumerated to himself—and there was Miss Jane 
Seymore, his housekeeper, not a common person, by 
any means, but a most excellent and accomplished 
lady. Miss Seymore understood his ways, and appre- 
ciated his mind and manners, besides being distract- 
edly etc., as aforesaid. And there was Miss Maggie 
Willis—aund here, at the mature age of fifty-five, Mr. 
James Langdon actually blushed, and smiled in a 
manner that would have astounded Mrs. Washburn 
in the midst of her amusing wire-pulling, and have 
broken the devoted housekeeper’s heart, could those 
two ladies have known. 

A very commonplace sound interrupted the an- 
cient lover’s rose-colored reverie, nothing more than 
the tea-bell which rung every evening so punctually 
at seven o’clock that the next-door people used to 
regulate their time by it. 

**Bless me! Where’s Miss Seymore?” muttered 
the gentleman, rousing himself, and pulling out his 
watch. And even as he spoke the door opened and 
she entered. 

A tall, slim lady who might be anywhere between 
thirty-tive and fifty years of age. She had a thin, 
lady-like face which might be a little shrewish, light 
flaxen curls falling each side of it, and she was all 
willowy grace and suppleness from the crown of her 
head to the toe of her trim, slender slipper. She was 
a distant connection of Mr. Langdon’s, whom she in- 
variably called ‘‘ Cousin,” and of far better blood. 
Indeed, that gentleman rather looked up tovher, and 
was proud of the connection, 

If there was a fault to be found in Miss Seymore, it 
was that she was too artificial, her very kindness be- 
ing studied. Otherwise she might have been a 
pleasant, intelligent companion. But the poor lady 
had gone through the bitter school of pride and pov- 
erty, and was scarcely to be blamed, the less that the 
armor which she assumed was intended to be agree- 
able to others as well as protective to herself. It will 
not always do to wear one’s heart too openly, even in 





‘| all, she was an elegant woman, he thought, and so 





“JT would never dream of taking charge of any | 
house but Cousin James’s,” she would say. ‘“ But,I 
am very glad to be with him. It is no disgrace to be 
poor, though it certainly is an inconvenience. It is, 
indeed, a stspicious circumstance to be rich in these 
days of the elevation of the Great Unwashed. Why, 
1 met my poor mother’s laundry-maid at a party the 
other night, and she wore a diamond necklace. She 
quite patronized me, while 1 sat too astounded to say 
a word. She has a husband who is a senator, or 
something of that sort. She used to do up laces 
beautitully, and I always had her iron my rufiles. 
They have never been done so well since. I suppose 
she wouldn’t teach our Betty.” 

This fair-haired lady with a neat little sting in her 
tongue now stopped on the threshold of Mr. Lang- 
don’s sitting-room and held up both hands in gentle 
surprise, speaking in a voice which was very silvery, 
if very unnatural. 

“O, you arein! I have been looking for you from 
the library window. When the bell rang I began to 
grow alarmed, and was just going to speak to 
Charles.” 

“1 thank you, Miss Seymore, I am quite well and 
safe,’ responded the gentleman, highly flattered. “I 
came up instead of down street, and came in by the 
side door.” And he bowed with unusual suavity 
as he held the door open for her to pass into the 
dining-room. 

She sailed past him like a swan, with a faint rustle 
of silk, and a faint odor of rose in her wake. After 


fond of him. Perhaps— 

There was another person in the dining-room, a 
young man who sat with a book, in the bay-window. 
He was a tall, large fellow, neither ugly nor hand- 
some, with a pair of tine gray eyes, and looking 
nearer twenty-five years old than twenty, as he was. 
This was Charles Blake, Mr. Langdon’s new protege, 
who was practising law. An unremarkable young 
man of respectable but not conspicuous talent, rather 
quiet, sensible, and high-minded. 

“A package was left at the door for you just as I 
came in, uncle,” he said, “and I took it. Here it is,” 
giving him a little parcel. 

Mr. Langdon took it, and broke the wrappings 
while Miss Seymore poured the tea. First a thick 
brown paper, then a smooth white one, then a tissue, 
and, inside these, a little ivory miniature in a gold 
frame,and a card on which a few words were written. 
‘Uncle James, don’t you ever want to see me 
again?” 

Miss Seymore flushed and then paled, and scalded 
her hand severely by pouring tea over it instead of 
into the cup, when she saw the miniature case, and 
the change of Mr. Langd when he 
looked at the picture and read the card. Well he 
knew the graceful writing, and the pictured face 
brought up a host of memories. He had had that 
miniature of Beatrice painted the first season after 
her return from school, and he remembered now 
how she had made him kiss it when it came home, 
and then, pretending to be jealous of it, had sat on 
his knee and insisted on his kissing her twice to ex- 
piate. He remembered how she had pushed the 
iron-gray hair from his temples, and said that he had 
a forehead like Humboldt’s. He could fancy the soft 
touch of her hands now, and the light pressure of her 
arm on his shoulder. He had loved that girl better 
than any other, as dearly as though she had been his 
own child, and, in spite of their estrangement,he had 
often longed to see her. ‘Poor little girl! Who 
knows what sorrows she may have undergone!” he 
thought, looking at the picture with tearful eyes, ut- 
terly forgetful of his supper and his companions. 

‘“‘Mr. Langdon, will you have any tea?” asked 
Miss Seymore, with the faintest possible sharpness in 
her voice. 

He started, and colored again, annoyed at having 
displayed so much feeling. ‘I beg your pardon!” 
he said, hastily, taking the tea. ‘I didn’t see.” 

He put the miniature and card carefully into his 
pocket, and, without referring to them in any way, 
proceeded with his supper, and tried to appear just 
as usual, but with ill success. His heart had been 
stirred, and his vanity slept; and it was only his 
vanity that made him gallant to Miss Seymore. In 
reality she did not interest him, and he always felt a 
want in her society. Probably, if Beatrice had not 
left him, the idea of marriage would never have 
entered his mind. 

But Miss Seymore was in no mood to be agreeable 
to her host. It was as much as she could do to be 
civil to that man who sat opposite her with a wo- 
man’s miniature in his breast. How had he dared 
put it there before her eyes! Besides, her hand 
really smarted dreadfully. 

** Did you scald your hand?” asked Mr. Langdon, 
at length, awaking to that fact. 

** Yes sir!” was the curt answer. 

“Pray don’t sit on our account,” said the gentle- 
man, kindly. ‘“ Get something to put on it. 1 would 
recommend butter and salt. That will prevent a 
blister.” 

Miss Seymore shrugged her shoulders at the vul- 
gar remedy, and heroically sat on, hoping devoutly 


’s count 





evening paper. Had he comprehended the cause of 
the lady’s ill-nature, it is probable that he would 

have soothed her by explaining, but being too much 

absorbed for that, he merely pretended to read, and, 

in reality, was thinking and wondering all the time 

about his poor little Beatrice. 

At length, finding that she was not likely to be en- 

lightened, Miss Seymore rose, and, after a stiff good- 

night, withdrew to her sleepless pillow. No sooner 

had the door closed, than Mr. Langdon dropped his 
paper. He wanted to talk to somebody, and took the 
one nearest at hand, having a liking for the fellow, 

moreover. : 

“I’m afraid poor little Beatrice is unhappy and 
homesick,” he began. 

Charles Blake looked up with a smile and flush of 
pleasure that made his face almost handsome. He 
had never seen Beatrice, but little mementos of her 
were all about the house, drawings, names and lines 
in books written in her light, graceful hand, book- 
marks, cushions, the very pillow-slips that she had 
embroidered. He had learned to invest this discard- 
ed niece with a halo of beauty and romance, and it 
had got to be a sort of dream with him that she 
should some time come back. There was a fund of 
delicate and generous feeling and fancy in this young 
man’s heart. He fancied among other things that 
he would never wish to see Beatrice till she should 
step over the threshold that she had left in anger, 
and so, though often devoured by curiosity to see her, 
he had actually turned away his head in passing 
Clarendon House, lest he should see in some window 
@ fair face which he should instantly know to be 
hers. 

Pleased and encouraged by the attention and in- 
terest which the young man’s face showed, his uncle 
drew out the picture and the note, and displayed 
them. Warming with the subject, he then went over 
the whole story, described the lovely girl as he first 
saw her on his return from India, told all her ways, 
and a thousand anecdotes about the days of their 
happy union; then told, also, the story of their 
estrangement, with many a bitter word for the 
Griffeths, especially for Sidney whom he seemed to 
hate as the cause of his loss. 

“He has a wily tongue, that fellow!’ he said, his 
color raised, and his eyes sparkling. ‘ He made the 
match between Beatrice and his brother, hoping to 
get the handling of my property. If Beatrice hadn’t 
been fascinated by him she would never have married 
his brother. I told her so.” 

“O, uncle!” exclaimed the listener. 

“It is true,” was the testy reply. 

“But how could you say it to her?” asked his 
nephew. ‘I should suppose that such an accusation 
would have offended her past reconciliation.” 

*‘ And so it did,” Mr. Langdon said, coloring. ‘She 
never spoke to me again. Her anger proved the 
truth of what I said.” 

They sat in silence for a few minutes, then Blake 
spoke again. 

“What do you mean to do, uncle?” 

“T am going to-morrow to bring her home,” was 
the decided reply. 

The young man bent impulsively forward to grasp 
his uncle’s hand. 

“ Thank you, uncle!” he said, warmly. 
the right thing to do.” 

“Why, Charles,” began Mr. Langdon, then broke 
off, at a loud rattle of the door-bell. ‘* What now?” 

A colored servant entered after a minute and gave 
Mr. Langdon a letter. ‘‘ Man waitin’ for an answer, 
sir,” he said, grinning behind his hand, as his master 
tore the envelope open. 

It was a dainty little letter, scented, and written in 
so fine a hand that the gentleman had to squint vio- 
lently, even through his glasses, to make it out. 

“ Dear Mr. Langdon,” it said. 

“ Auntie and I, coming home just now, have dis- 
covered that Signor Rosie has sent us tickets for his 
benefit to-night. The overture can scarcely be 
through yet. Would not you like to go with us? 
We are waiting in our bonnets now, and if you will 
go, come right along without any prinking. We’re 
not even going to change our gloves. This opera 
isn’t full dress, and we have a box. Yours ever, 

MARGARET WILLIS.” 


That is 


** Get my hat and cane, Tom, and have the carriage 
here in two minutes. Fly round! Tell the man— 
no, send him in here. You always blunder. You, 
Peter, what’s-your-name? you brought the note. 
Give the ladies my compliments, and say that I will 
be there as soon as the horses are put to the carriage. 
I would answer the note if there were time. Get me 
a clean collar—no, this is fresh. Get me a clean 
handkerchief and my opera-glass. Bring me the 
hat-brush. See if my boots want brushing. Bring 
me my dressing-case here. Put lavender on the 
handkerchief, Tom. Curse the luck! there’s a crease 
in my bosom, I believe. Tom, you rascal, tell me if 
there’s a crease in my bosom.”’ 

As he paused in awful suspense, Tom set his head 
first on one side, then on the other, and opening his 
eyes to their fullest extent, took a solemn and critical 
survey of the suspected bosom, from several points of 
view. 





that her hand would blister in a manner that would 
make Mr. Langdon consider himself a villain and a 
wretch. Charles Blake said nothing, eating his sup- 
per in silence; but a quiet smile that showed itself 
on his face told his appreciation of the state of affairs. 

In spite of all advices and entreaties, the lady re- 
mained till supper was over, then went into the par- 
lor and sat bathing her hand in rose-water and sizh- 
ing. Charles Blake returned to his reading, and Mr. 





a friendly country. 


Langdon, finding himself snubbed, took refuge in the 


‘No sir!’ was his deliberate fiat. ‘No crease at 
all in that’ere bosom. Nothin’ could be smoother. 
There haint a speck on it, sir. It looks fit to go to 
| any opery in the city, sir. Carr’ge, sir!” 

**O, is the carriage here at last! You get up be- 
| hind, Tom. Charlie, will you ring and tell Jennie to 
| mind the door?” 
| If Mr. Langdon hadn't been in too much of a hurry, 
| he might have glanced up stairs as he went out, and 
there seen a tall, white figure, gleaming through the 


balusters, and a pale face bending over. Poor Miss 
Seymore had risen from her bed to come out and see 
the meaning of the great ringing, and fuss, and run- 
ning up stairs, and there she beheld Mr, Langion in 
light kid gloves, and just shaking out a perfumed 
handkerchief as he hastened out to his carriage. 
Suspense is hard to bear, and the lady went im- 
mediately back to her room, and dressed herself to go 
down stairs again, She found Charles Blake leaning 
back in his chair, holding that ivory miniature and 
poring over the face, his own face glowing with a soft 
smile. He blushed, and laid the picture down when 
she came in. 
** What in the world is the matter?” she asked. 
“Nothing, only uncle got a late call to the opera,” 
was his smiling answer. 
‘Dear me!” she exclaimed, sinking into a chair 
near the table, and glancing hurriedly at the note 
which, in his haste, Mr. Langdon had left there. 
“T thought something had happened. I was so 
alarmed!” 
She looked at the picture in his hand, and forced a 
smile. ‘ Your lady-love?” she insinuated. 
 O, it is Cousin Beatrice Griffeth!” hesaid, blush- 
ing again, and offering the miniature to Miss Sey- 
more. ‘“ Have you ever seen her?” 
In her relief Miss Seymore took the picture with a 
certain cordiality. 
“Cousin James has gone to the opera with her?” 
she asked, sweetly. 
“No. But she is coming home.” 
Miss Seymore reddened so violently that tears 
starte:! in her eyes. ‘‘ Then we are de trop, Charles!” 
she said, excitedly. 
“Ono!” he said, soothingly. “ Uncle James will 
always be happy to have you here, I am sure. For 
myself, I do not need to stay.”* 
“And J will not stay!” she exclaimed. ‘ Don’t 
imagine that things would be the same. Every one 
says that that girl always ruled him.” 
“‘T am glad my uncle is going to bring her back,” 
said the young man, coldly, drawing himself up. “ It 
is right. She has more claim on him than any one | 
else has.” a 
Miss Seymore sat in silence a moment, angrily 
twisting in her hand the note which she had taken 
from the table. Then she spoke again. 
“I don’t think he has treated me as a gentleman 
should! Here have I been with him a year anda 
half, and all that time have been a faithful friend to 
him, and he never tells me of this. He has told me 
every particular of her revolt and the runaway mar- 
riage she made, but he never tells me that he has 
made up with her, and is going to bring her home.” 
Overcome by mortification, Miss Seymore concluded 
her complaint with a gush of tears. 
* Now, you make a mistake,” said the young man, 
really pitying her. ‘‘He never heard from her till 
this evening, when she sent him this. He would 
have told you if you had not gone away.” 
Miss Seymore rose, still sobbing, and withdrew, 
carefully holding on to the twisted note, which pres- 
ently she smoothed out and read in her own room. 
“TItisno use! It is no use!” she murmured, after 
she had read, dropping her hands by her sides, her 
face quite pale. ‘ That bold thing has got him!” 
Meantime, Mr. Langdon was driven rapidly to his 
lady-love, only stopping on the way to buy a bouquet. 
As the carriage stopped at Mrs. Willis’s, the door 
opened, and a small lady came running down the 
steps, more slowly followed by an older lady and a 
young stripling, Mrs. Willis’s son. 
‘‘T am so glad you happened to be in!” cried Mar- 
gie Willis. ‘‘I was afraid you would be off some- 
where. O, you needn’t try to help me in. I always 
get into a carriage without help. Tom, keep that 
doot back from my dress. If you spot it I'll get Mr. 
Langdon to discharge you without acharacter. No, 
Phil and I are to sit on the front seat. I heard you 
say it made you dizzy to ride backwards. What 
beautiful flowers! Thank you! What pains you 
took, I’m sure! Now, Phil, you take notice how Mr. 
Langdon treats me, and when you grow up, and 
want to please some lady, you do likewise.” 
“Grow up!” growled Phil, in an explosive manner. 
“Yes, grow up! You’re a baby. Men never are 
men till they’re forty, at least. You are forty-five, 
aren’t you, Mr. Langdon? Fifty! is it possible! - 
Well, some people never do grow old. There’s Mrs. 
Washburn, if she’d wear a wig you’d think her no 
more than twenty-five. Now I’m only twenty-two, 
and I’m wrinkled. I saw two lines to-day, just as 
plain as can be between my eye-brows, and when I 
laugh my eyes are all squinted up.” 
And go 9n to the opera-house. There Mrs. Willis 
took her son’s arm, and Mr. Langdon walked proudly 
up the stairs, supporting the gay chatterbox on his 
arm. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 
“ Home again.” 


Mrs. WAsupurn was slightly embarrassed to 
know how she should speak to Beatrice of her uncle. 
For the niece had always kept a profound silence 
when his name was mentioned, and had discouraged 
any conversation upon the subject. But to speak 
sbe was determined, and the morning after the 
miniature scene, she sat watching her young friend, 
and studying how to begin. Beatrice sat idly in the 
window, her hands folded in her lap. But her tace 
was not as listless as her attitude. The eyes looked 
watchful, and a feverish color in the cheeks showed 
excitement. 

‘Dear me! Ido hope she doesn’t care about Sid- 





ney,” thought the lady, uneasily. ‘ I wouldn’t for 
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the world have interposed that little Willis, if I had 
believed that it would hurt Beatrice.” 

“*My dear,” she said, aloud, plunging into the 
midst of her subject, ‘‘how odd that your uncle 
never tries to see you.” 

Beatrice started and reddened, looking with a sharp 
and searching glance at her companion. Could Mrs. 
Washburn have found out that she was seeking a 
reconciliation? 

“While your husband was alive one would not 
have wondered s0 much,” the lady went on tranquil- 
ly, never seeming to notice any unpleasant effect 
from her specch; ‘but now, in your trouble, it is 
really strange that he does not seek you. One needs 
relatives at such a time,” 

“Relatives are not always friends,” remarked 
Beatrice, evasively. . 

“To be sure. But then you know that he was 
very fond of you. Every one remarked that. Mrs, 
Frank Adams told me that she used to see you and 
him at lectures and concerts together, and that he 
acted as though he couldn’t take his eyes off you. 
And she said that once, after you were married, she 
spoke to him of you, and that his lip trembled so that 
for a minute he couldn’t speak. Then he said that 
his house felt as though there had been a death in 
it.” 

The tears rushed into Beatrice Griffeth’s eyes, and 
she involuntarily stretched out her hands with a 
longing gesture. O, for a tender, protecting love on 
which she could lean securely. O, for some one to 
whose happiness she was necessary ! 

“T suppose he thinks that you are quite estranged 
from him,” the widow went on. “He must think 
so, or he wouldn’t try to console himself with that 
affected Jane Seymore. Poor man! He must be 
lonely, indeed, when he turns to her for companion- 
ship. She is about as satisfying to an empty heart, 
as ice-cream is to an empty stomach. I told Mrs. 
Frank—who can that be at the door? Can Sidney be 
up at half past ten? That would be a wonder. Come 
in!” she said, raising her voice. Then, lowering it 
again, “‘ I don’t suppose that any body expects me to 
get up and—” 

There she stopped short, for the door had opened, 
and in it stood Mr. James Langdon. He looked ea- 
gerly around, and, seeing his niece, held out both 
arms. “ My little Bicel’? he exclaimed. 

The reminiscences of Mrs. Washburn had prepared 
her to welcome him, and at that moment all cause of 
bitterness was forgotten. Beatrice ran to meet her 
uncle, and, throwing her arms about his neck, sobbed 
on his bosom. At this sudden and glorious realiza- 
tion of her hopes and desires, Mrs. Washburn sat a 
moment transfixed. Then, recollecting herself, she 
softly withdrew and left the uncle and niece to 
themselves. 

O, home once more, after such weary wanderings! 
Rest once more, after such struggle! Hope once 
more, after despair! Yet Beatrice could not, or fan- 
cied that she could not have explained what she meant 
by wanderings, struggles, and despair, or why she 
wept withsuch bitter abandonment. Neither did she 
know, though perhaps she had a suspicion of it, that 
the home, and the rest,and the hope were nevermore 
to be hers, and that what her heart cried out for was 
that which was past, not what she looked forward to. 


But her uncle thought that he understood every- 
thing perfectly. Beatrice had been unhappy, had 
got utterly sick of the Griffeths, had been longing to 
go home to him, and now was crying like a baby for 
joy. After about an hour Beatrice went in search of 
Mrs. Washburn. 

“You dear child!” said that lady, embracing her 
joyfully. ‘* I never was so glad in my life!” 

“Thank you!” said Beatrice, without the slightest 
appearance of enthusiasm. ‘* Wont you come out and 
see Uncle James? He wishes to thank you for your 
kindness to me.” 

“Tut! tut! What have I done? But if he fancies 
me a benefactress, I suppose I must take the conse- 
quences. But, Beatrice—” she put her two hands on 
her young friend’s shoulders, and looked keenly into 
her face. ‘You are not any happier for this, child. 
What would you have? I am disappointed.” 

“O! don’t let me disappoint any one else,” said 
Beatrice, with a little laugh that was full of impatient 
bitterness. ‘ Here is poor uncle building up a beau- 
tiful castle in Spain which presently will topple about 
his ears. He fancies that when I go back to his house 
I am going to bea gay young girlagain. When he 
finds his mistake, he will be quite out of conceit with 
me.” She did not repeat what had most effectually 
chilled her. : 

Poor, headlong Mr. Langdon, confident that his 
surmises were quite true, and unable to learn wisdom 
by experience, had said by way of comfort to his 
niece, ‘Don’t cry, dear! You shall go home with 
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Mr. Langdon consented, gallantly hoping that Mrs. 
Washburn would comfort herself in like manner by 
frequently visiting his niece when she should have 
gone home, 

“But can I not do your business for you?” he 
asked, when Beatrice went to the door with him. 
“ What is it?” 

“What my husband left me is in his brother’s 
care,” she said, “and I can best attend to that, thank 
you.” . 

‘Supposing he should try to cheat you?” said her 
uncle. ‘ He’s likely to be angry with you for going 
home and taking your money out of his hands.” 

Beatrice Griffeth drew herself up haughtily. 

“T never heard Mr. Sidney Griffeth accused of 
theft,” she said. ‘And so far from profiting by the 
charge, I know that I have been a trouble, if not an 
expense to him. Besides, instead of being angry with 
me for going home, he strongly advised me to do so.” 

“He did!” said her uncle, with a sudden suspicion. 
* Are you going to marry that fellow, Beatrice?” 

“Uncle James, let there be an end of this!” she 
exclaimed, decisively. ‘‘ If we are to be friends, there 
must be no more of this nonsense. Mr. Griffeth is 
my husband’s brother, and as such, entitled to my 
respect. I do not wish to hear him spoken of as ‘ that 
fellow.’ He is a gentleman, and so acknowledged by 
the best people in town. As to marriage, if it will 
give you any satisfaction, let me tell you that it is al- 
together probable that he will marry Miss Margaret 
Willis.” 

Any anger which Mr, Langdon might have felt at 
the first part of the speech was quite lost in this last 
blow. He dropped his head and turned hastily away. 

“Well, well, Bice, we wont say anything about 
him,” he said. “Don’t forget that you and Mrs. 
Washburn are to come to dinner to-morrow. Good- 
by had 

Mrs. Washburn laughed to herself, overhearing 
this last charge. Apart from her satisfaction at the 
general state of things, she was highly delighted and 
amused at the idea of a meeting with Miss Seymore. 
She had an old grudge against that lady, for in her 
young dass Miss Seymore had been quite a belle, and 
had had alsoa prospect of wealth, and when Mrs. 
Washburn, no longer so young as she might have 
been, and still a miss, had not felt quite sure of her 
‘*poor, dear Washburn,” the younger lady had given 
her some severe jealous qualms. Now they stood 
again opposed, and Mrs, Washburn laughed within 
herself at the idea of a new battle on the same ques- 
tion. To her sense of humor it was decidedly comical. 


“If she knocks my teeth out, fortunately they are 
set on gold, and easily replaced,” she thought. “If 
she should pull out my pretty silver hair, I don’t 
know what I would do. I think I must use all my 
endeavors to preserve that. But if I have to get a 
wig, I vow I’ll get a flaxen one, just like her hair, 
and wear ringlets all round my face. I hope the bat- 
tle wont be long, for my breath is shorter than it used 
to be; besides that, I am a bit gouty. Ah, well! such 
an ancient pair of prize-fighters!” 

“Mrs. Washburn, what are you laughing about?” 
asked Mrs. Griffeth. 

The lady gave a very pleasant laugh. 

“Tam thinking of Miss Jane Seymore’s sensations 
under the new regime,” she said. ‘I must tell 
Sidney.” 

** By the way, don’t say anything to him about it 
just now,” said Beatrice. ‘ Uncle is quite set against 
him, and Iam not prepared to smooth matters just 
yet.” 

Mrs. Griffeth had resolved to tell her brother-in- 
law nothing, till she knew the result of her message 
to her uncle. Besides, she had seen but little of him 
alone during the last week. Margaret Willis had 
been with them continually. At first the heiress had 
been very gracious with Mr. Griffeth, but, catching 
some glance from Beatrice, had grown suspicious and 
watchful. The whole day of Mr. Langdon’s call, she 
did not come, and our three triends dined together 
untroubled. 

“Come to my room, ladies,” Mr. Griffeth said, 
when they rose from the table. He remembered that 
Mrs. Washburn had left a visitor waiting, ard re- 
solved to know the meaning of his sister-in-law’s 
languid eyes, where he plainly saw the traces of tears. 
“Tam utterly out of tune, and need your harmoniz- 
ing influence. I am fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils. Come in mercy to my possible victims, if not 
to myself.” 

“Beatrice can go,” Mrs. Washburn said. 
Rathbone is waiting for me.” 

“Tf Bice will be such an angel,” he said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Bice will be just such an angel,’ she laughed, 
taking his arm. 

When they reached his apartment, Sidney Griffeth 


“Mrs. 


me, and have done with the Griffeth concern. I knew |-closed the door behind them, then turned and took 


that you would soon get enough of them.” 

Mrs. Washburn sighed—then, siuce some of her 
plans were in a state of forwardness, smiled, and 
went out to receive the gentleman’s thanks. No 
definite conclusion was arrived at, though Mr, Lang- 
don would gladly have carried his niece home that 
very day. 

**T have business to settle first,” she said, quietly. 
* Besides, perhaps Miss Seymore is not prepared to 
receive me,” smiling a little archly. 

“Miss Seymore!” exclaimed the gentleman, draw- 
ing himself up. ‘She has nothing to say about the 
matter.” 

“T can’t think of sparing Beatrice, yet,” interposed 
Mrs. Washburn. “I shall be quite desolate. You 
must let her stay a week at least. You know you 
can come to see her every day.” 


both his conipanion’s hands in his. 

‘““What is my sister angry with me about?” he 
asked, softy, dropping his steady eyes on hers. ; 

The question, and his manner of asking it, were so 
sudden and unexpected, that Beatrice blushed crim- 
son, and could not speak a word. 

“Do youimagine that I did not perceive something 
wrong?” he asked, in the same low, thrilling voice. 
‘Do you imagine that your face could cloud to me, 
Bice, and I not darken?” 

She tore her hands from him, in a sort of rage, and 
turned away. Ever thus! “Bice” and “ sister,” 
but his air that cf alover! Whatdid he mean? A 
pang of doubt wrung her heart with so severe a 
physical pain, that she could have cried out. If he 
were unworthy! If he were trifing with her! But 


a feeling of shame and self-reproach. Ever kind and 
tender as he had been, how could she wrong him so? 
She placed her hands in his again, and lifted a smil- 
ing though tearful face. 

*T have been so anxious, that you must forgive me 
if I was ill-natured,” she said. 

“ You were anxious, dear, about what?” he asked, 
holding the soft hands against his bosom. 

“O, many things. But all issettled now.” A flash 
of light darted into his eyes. ‘‘ Uncle has been here 
to-day,” she said, looking into his face intently. 

She saw that it grew a little paler, and her heart 
gave a bound, 

Well?” he said. 

“He wished me to go home with him immediately.” 

* Well?” he said again, breathlessly. 

“T don’t know of anything else,” she said, turning 
away, “except that he may offer to pay you a bill of 
damages in the wear and tear of patience incident on 
taking charge of so troublesome a person.” 

‘He will welcome me to visit you at his house?” 
asked the gentleman. 

‘“‘Of course you never expected that,” was the 
somewhat cold reply. 

* You really think that he is as crazy on this sub- 
ject as ever?” 

‘Certainly! Such a man does not give up such a 
prejudice.” 

“And you will submit to this?” he asked, indig- 
nantly. hs 

Beatrice shrugged her white shoulders. 

“T have no choice.” 

He walked slowly up and down the room, sighing 
heavily. 

“T ought to be glad for you, but I can only think of 
my loss,” be said, sadly. ‘* What am I to do?” 

“Miss Willis will amuse you,” said Beatrice, 
sweetly. 

He came and stood behind her chair, leaning on 
the back of it, and smoothing her hair with a tender 
hand, 

‘*T would like to speak to you about this same Miss 
Willis,” he said. ‘‘ You know Mrs. Washburn wants 
me to marry her, if she will have me, which Iam not 
vain enough to be sureof. I would like to know 
what you think about it, Beatrice. Of course I need 
not tell you that love is quite out of the question. 
Neither can I conceal from you that in many things 
she offends my tastes. But you know my circum- 
stances, or something of them. I needa fortune. I 
could not marry a poor woman, even if I loved her 
as well as I love—you, darling! If I marry at all, I 
must put my heart aside, and listen to necessity. It 
is doubtful if I could make up my mind to marry so. 
But if I could—if I should feel the absolute necessity 
of it, would you advise me to marry this girl?” 

“If you wish to marry for money,” said Beatrice, 
quietly, “I think that you could not do better than 
to marry Miss Willis. I think you might be able to 
bear it. She is not hideous, and she is not a fool. If 
you were to break her heart, I think her manners 
would get suitably toned down. But the question on 
my wind is, whether it would be treating her rightly. 
Would you propose telling her that you desired to 
marry her solely for her fortune, her person being 
disagreeable to you?” 

“Tt is highly probable that I should do so,” the 
gentleman answered, deeply annoyed, and entirely 
disappointed in the reception his avowal met with. 

* Would you tell her that you love her?” question- 
ed Beatrice again, in a cold and steady voice. 

“You are merciless, but you are right!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘*I was thinking of my needs, and not of 
her. I never thought of what I must say to her. I 
renounce the scheme! I thank you for guiding me 
away from this miserable folly, dear!” 

OQ, decide tor yourself,” she said, rising. “I would 
not take any responsibility in the matter. I didn’t 
mean to influence you. I was only asking for infor- 
mation. It really seems to me that, if you marry 
her, you have got to be dishonest, or she has got to 
be more humble and devoted than I think she is ca- 
pable of being. Good-by! I am going to see Mrs. 
Rathbone.” And, shaking out the flowing skirts, 
Mrs. Griffeth sailed from the room. 

She found Mrs. Rathbone gone, but Miss Willis 
with Mrs. Washburn. 

‘Wonders will never cease!” cried that young 
lady. ‘‘Are my eyes Starting out of my head? They 
feel as though they were. As I was coming down 
street, who should I meet but your uncle! He stop- 
ped me, and, after a little chat, asked me to come to 
his house to-morrow to dinner, to meet you two ladies. 
He spoke of ‘my niece Bice,’ as though everything 
were quite a matter of course, and I had been in the 
habit of meeting you at his house from time imme- 
morial, instead of not daring to mention your name 
when he was within a mile. I looked at him ina 
gasping manner, but didn’t dare ask any explana- 
tions, for there was that tattling Mrs. Kirby at my 
elbow. I could only accept the invitation, and rush 
in here to ask what it meant. And so you are really 
going back to make up? Wont Miss Seymore 
squirm?” 

‘* Poor Miss Seymore!” laughed Beatrice. ‘I be- 
gin to pity her. She has to take thrusts from every 
side. I mean that Miss Seymore and I shall be the 
best of friends.” 

**T'd like to be behind the door, and peep to see her 
face, when she hears all this fine business,” said the 
girl, in high glee. ‘‘ But I would be afraid to see her 
heart, when she has to smile and welcome us to-mur- 
row. Lhopeshe wont try to poison us. I mean to 
ask her to taste everything first. I tell you, there 
will be murder in her heart.” 








the thought nu sooner took form, than it was lost in 


There was no murder in Miss Seymore’s heart, but 


-would be likely to in his own, were his niece once 





edly glad, however, and that one was Charles Blake. 
He was so glad, indeed, that he was astonished at 
himself. As the time came near for the ladies to ar- 
rive, Mr. Langdon having gone to escort them, ho 
begam to tremble with eager expectation, almost with 
fear. When they stepped from the carriage, at length, 
and Beatrice came with a varying color up the steps, 
he was obliged to leave the parlor for a moment, feel- 
ing that he could not meet her then. The sight of 
that graceful form and lovely face realizing the ideal 
he had formed of her, exceeding the ideal with such 
@ wealth of color, and sweetness, and brightness, 
was almost too much for him. 

Beatrice stepped inside the door, but before greet- 
ing Miss Seymore, who was advancing with extended 
hand and smile of welcome, she turned, and, putting 
her arms around her uncle’s neck, kissed him, 
tearfully. 

‘* Welcome home, my dear child!” he said, tender- 
ly, though not able quite to forget an arch look which 
Miss Willis had given nim as she saw the approach 
of the housekeeper. 

Miss Seymore, indeed, acted her part well, and we 
may give her credit for an extraordinary degree of 
fortitude on this occasion. It could not have been an 
agreeable sight, those three ladies who came smiling 
and confident, walking into her conquered city, and 
crushing all her hopes under the delicate soles of their 
silk gaiters. 

Two of the ladies met her with a patronizing 
sweetness, which ill-concealed the malicious amuse- 
ment they really felt; Lut Beatrice greeted her with 
sincere cordiality, then gave her hand to Charles 
Blake, who had taken heart of grace, and made his 
appearance. 

‘*T suppose we are some sort of cousins, if we could 
only find out how,” she said, with a smile that daz- 
zled him, and sent a deep blush burning over his 
face. 

He hated himself, that he could only blush and 
stammer out some awkward reply, thinking that she 
must find him ridiculous. He would have been com- 
forted, could he have known the lady’s mental com- 
ment on him. 

“T know that he is genuine and good,” she thought. 
“None but a good man blushes. I shall like him.” 

Ah, well! 


tLere was a boundless ocean of spite and bitter dis- 
appointment. Had she been bold, willful, and cruel, 
there might have been murder, but Miss Seymore’s 
quatities were petty, and hurt herself chiefly. 
One person in the house was purely and unaffect- 
. 


* How oft we are constrained to appear 
With other countenance than that we owe, 
And be ourselves far off, when we are near."’ 


Poor Blake’s trouble about his blushes was the least 
trouble that hid itself in that room under the smiles. 
One does not fancy cither Mrs. Griffeth or Miss Sey- 
more to have been in a state of absolute beatitude; 
Mr. Langdon was shivering and smarting by turns, 
between the piece of news given him a week before 
by his niece regarding Miss Willis, and that arrant 
young flirt’s ‘ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 
and Mrs. Washburn was for the first time suspecting 
the most dangerous obstacle that lay in the way of 
her plans. Indeed, she found the young woman’s 
conduet so outrageous that she nearly choked with 
anger every time she looked at her, and would scarce- 
ly have been able to keep a smiling countenance, but 
for the amusement with which she saw Mixs Sey- 
more’s pale jealousy. 

“T really think that will be a match, my dear Miss 
Seymore,” she whispered, with a wicked smile. ‘ Did 
you ever see a Man 80 enamored?” 

‘But she isa mere child,” faltered the poor wo- 
man, trying to smile, and failing miserably. ‘She is 
younger than Mrs. Griffeth. Mr. Langdon and her 
father were friends.” 

‘‘ Why shouldn’t she be younger than Beatrice?” 
persisted the tormentor. “You and I know, dear, 
that the older aman gets, the younger he wishes his 
wife to be. As to the father having been his friend, 
that is an excellent reason why he should marry the 
daughter. He knows the blood. Don’t you know, 
dear, that it is only very young men who go wild 
about women older than themselves. Unless I mis- 
take, there will be a case,” nodding to where Beatrice 
and Charles Blake sat apart conversing, Beatrice 
cool, but pleased, her fair hands tolded on her lap, 
her smile coming slowly, and melting with a soft, ab- 
sent light over her pensive face, and her companion 
sitting alert and alive, his eyes flashing, his tongue 
stammering with eagerness, his cheeks glowing with 
adeep color, which every little while crept more 
faiptly over his forehead, and his hands grasping 
whatever they touched. 

It seemed destined that this matrimonial drama 
shouki be played out at Clarendon House. Both Mr. 
Griffeth and Mrs. Washburn. had at once vetoed the 
proposal for Beatrice’s immediate removal, and, after 
awhile, Mr. Langdon found it easy to consent to 
their wishes. He knew that the advent of a new 
mistress to the house woull be the signal for Miss 
Seymore’s departure, aud he really pitied his accom- 
plished housekeeper, and wished her to remain as 
long as possible. 

Besides, Beatrice and Miss Willis did not seem 
over-fund of each other, and perhaps he met the 
young lady oftener at Clarendon House than he 


established there. Besides, again, he could there 








a few weeks. Bice would, perhaps, find it pleas 
to come after she is gone. I confess that Id 
find Miss Seymore as amiable as she used to be. 
Lam a little afraid of the influences here for Bi 

Mrs. Washburn opened her bright eyes wide. 

“ Infl , Mr. Langdon! What influ 
pray? Do you mean that I am corrupting the cl 

“My dear madam!” cried the gentleman, {) 
may. ‘ What a construction you put upon my w 
You must be aware that the influence I dread i 
of Mr. Sidney Griffeth.” 

«“O!” said the lady, with a long circumflex o1 
¥ word, anda pleasant laugh after it. “ But, re 
' Mr. Langdon, I think you are too hard on poor 
Griffeth. He is very fond of Beatrice, and most 
to her. I don’t know what possible harm he c 
her.” 

“That fondness is just what I fear,” sai 
Langdon. “I think the fellow always hada’ 
for her, and would marry her if she were ri 
think that he would marry her to-day, if he th. 
that I would give her a fortune.” 

«“, but, Mr. Langdon,” cried Mrs. Washburn 
an appearance of-the greatest surprise, ‘ did n 
know that he is next thing to engaged to \ 
Willis? Why, I thought that you understood. 
“T have Miss Willis’s own assurance that t!: 
no engagement,” said Mr. Langdon, stiffly. 
“Indeed!” the lady said, gently, suppressi: 
dismay as best she might. ‘“ Maggie is a ad 
flirt, and I think she does not feel sure of § 
and likes to play indifferent to save her pri 
assured, Mr. Langdon, she would accept hi 
moment, if he were to propose, I think it | 
that he hesitates a little.” 

“] wish that you would assure him of one * 
said Mr. Langdon, hotly. “If he wants to: 
fortune, be had better marry Miss Willis; t 
thinks to get a fortune with Beatrice, he will 
great mistake. I shall never make & will til! 
safe, if I have to run the risk of leaving her 
acent. Sidney Griffeth shall never bea doll: 
for me.” 

Wishing to hurry matters a little, Mrs. We 
repeated this conversation to Mr. Griffeth. 
“'The old gentleman is a monomaniac on ‘ 
ject of his money,” he said, quietly. “ One 
that he had to earn it. Though if I had ear 
lions, 1 should never think so much of them. ' 
“So you see that you will have to marry ‘ 
to spite him,” the lady laughed. “ It is ver) 
that there is where the trouble is.” 

The gentleman sighed. 

«“ But, then, Mrs. Washburn, her voice is + 
** Love will soften it.” 

“And would I really have to live with | 
asked, in laughing distress. 

“You are a wretch!” cried the lady. “¢ 
You put me out of temper.” 

“J really ought to have gone before,” he 
ing. “I must see about some flowers for | 
ing. Remember that you are to honor me » | 
company.” 

“Tam not sure that I shall come near 
said, pettishly. 

“Now, Mrs. Washburn,” he said, « 
“Don’t be vexed. Come in good season, 
Willis and Beatrice, and I promise to d 
wish.” 

“ Will you offer yorself to her, and b 
husband?” 

«J will propose to her this very night, an: 
good a husband as she allows me. Good-n: 
When the door had closed after him, the ° 
door of an inner room was pushed open, 
Willis stood within it. There was a look o/ 
in her young face, which lent it a new char 
a pale line surrounded the svornfully-c 
lips, as she came straight out, and advancc 
Mrs. Washburn. 

“Mercy, Maggie! Where did you com 
that lady cried, crimson with embarrassn: 
“TI have been waiting in Beatrice’s room 
come in. Weare going out together. P! 
offer me again to Mr. Griffeth, Mrs. Wash 
“You dear child!” Mrs. Washburn s« 
mustn’t take such things in earnest. I an 
overheard, but you must not think Sid 
what he said. He really admires you, 
* sensitive, I think it annoys him that I sh 
him about you. He doesn’t like to own & 
tiality for you, till he feels more confident « 

“Do you really think so?” asked the 
with a cold, keen gaze fixed on the elder | 

“Certainly I do!” Mrs. Washburn 1 
tively, hoping that the heiress might m 
them, after all. , 

One moment the hard look remained f 
face, then it melted in a bright smile. 

“ Well, Lam glad that you do,” said 
sweetly. “Only don’t tell Mr. Griffeth | 
lest he might think { ought to resent it.’? 

‘* You are a dear, sensible, amiable girl 
delighted lady. ‘ Of course he loves you. 
he help it? Ill say nothing to bim ab 
would be in despair, if I should. Lam 
see our nonsense in the true light.” 

“ Here is Beatrice,” Miss Willis said. 


3 come here as often as I please,” hesald. “And 
will be every day.” 
“The oftener the better,” Mrs. Washburn + 
cordially. “The girls are out now, but will soo: 
” 
gr’ Miss Seymore’s friends in England wish 1} 
go there,” he went on; “and she thinks of gol 
. 




















watch the progress of the affair between the heiress 
and Mr. Griffeth, and judge if that gentleman had 
any designs on Beatrice. 

“T wont tease Bice to hurry, if you will let me 
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will be every day.” 
“The oftener the better,” Mrs. Washburn said, 


“Miss Seymore’s friends in England wish her to 
go there,” he went on; “‘and she thinks of going in 
a few weeks. Bice would, perhaps, find it pleasanter 
to come after she is gone. I confess that Ido not 
find Miss Seymore as amiable as she used to be. Still, 
Lam alittle afraid of the influences here for Bice.” 
Mrs. Washburn opened her bright eyes wide. 
“Influences, Mr. Langdon! What influences, 
pray? Do you mean that I am corrupting the child?” 
“My dear madam!” cried the gentleman, in dis- 
may. ‘ What a construction you put upon my words! 
You must be aware that the influence I dread is that 
of Mr. Sidney Griffeth.” 

“QO!” said the lady, with a Jong circumflex on the 
word, anda pleasant laugh after it. ‘‘ But, really, 
Mr. Langdon, I think you are too hard on poor Mr. 
Griffeth. He is very fond of Beatrice, and most kind 
to her. I don’t know what possible harm he can do 
her.” 

“That fondness is just what I fear,” said Mr. 
Langdon. “I think the fellow always had a liking 
for her, and would marry her if she were rich. I 
think that he would marry her to-day, if he thought 
that I would give her a fortune.” 

“O, but, Mr. Langdon,” cried Mrs. Washburn, with 
an appearance of-the greatest surprise, “ did not you 
know that he is next thing to engaged to Maggie 
Willis? Why, I thought that you understood.” 

“T have Miss Willis’s own assurance that there is 
no engagement,” said Mr. Langdon, stiffly. 
“Indeed!” the lady said, gently, suppressing her 
dismay as best she might. ‘ Maggie is a dreadful 
flirt, and I think she does not feel sure of Sidney, 
and likes to play indifferent to save her pride. Be 
assured, Mr. Langdon, she would accept him this 
moment, if he were to propose. I think it possible 
that he hesitates a little.” 

“T wish that you would assure him of one thing,” 
said Mr. Langdon, hotly. “If he wants to marrya 
fortune, he had better marry Miss Willis; for if he 
thinks to get a fortune with Beatrice, he will make a 
great mistake. I shall never make a will till that is 
safe, if I have to run the risk of leaving her without 
acent. Sidney Griffeth shall never bea dollar richer 
for me.” 
Wishing to hurry matters a little, Mrs. Washburn 
repeated this conversation to Mr. Griffeth. 
“The old gentleman is a monomaniac on the sub- 
ject of his money,” he said, quietly. ‘*One can see 
that he had to earn it. Though if I had earned mil- 
lions, I should never think so much of them.” 
“So you see that you will have to marry Maggie, 
to spite him,” the lady laughed. “It is very evident 
that there is where the trouble is.” 
The gentleman sighed. 

*‘ But, then, Mrs. Washburn, her voice is so hard.” 
** Love will soften it.” 
“And would I really have to live with her?” he 
asked, in laughing distress. 





“You are a wretch!” cried the lady. “Go away! 
You put me out of temper.” 

“T really ought to have gone before,” he said, ris- 
ing. “I must see about some flowers for this even- 

. iug. Remember that you are to honor me with your 

company.” 

“Tam not sure that I shall come near you,” she 
said, pettishly. 

“Now, Mrs. Washburn,” he said, coaxingly. 
“Don’t be vexed. Come in good season, with Miss 


Willis and Beatrice, and I promise to do as you 
wish.” 

“Will you offer yorself to her, and be a good 
husband?” 

«*T will propose to her this very night, and make as 
good a husband as she allows me. Good-morning!” 

When the door had closed after him, the half-open 
door of an inner room was pushed open, and Miss 
Willis stood within it. There was a look of sternness 
in her young face, which lent it a new character, and 
a pale line surrounded the scornfully-compressed 
lips, as she came straight out, and advanced towards 
Mrs. Washburn. 

“Mercy, Maggie! Where did you come from?” 
that lady cried, crimson with embarrassment. 

“T have been waiting in Beatrice’s room for her to 
come in. Weare going out together. Please don’t 
offer me again to Mr. Grifteth, Mrs. Washburn.” 

‘4You dear child!” Mrs. Washburn said. ‘ You 
mustn’t take such things in earnest. Iam sorry you 
overheard, but you must not think Sidney meant 
what he said. He really admires you, and, being 
sensitive, I think it annoys him that I should tease 
him about you. He doesn’t like to own to any par- 
tiality for you, till he feels more confident of success.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked the young girl, 
with a cold, keen gaze fixed on the elder lady. 

“Certainly I do!” Mrs. Washburn replied, posi- 
tively, hoping that the heiress might not be lost to 
them, after all. , 

One moment the hard look remained h that young 
face, then it melted in a bright smile. 

“ Well, Lam glad that you do,” said MissWillis, 
sweetly. ‘Only don’t tell Mr. Griffeth L overheard, 
lest he might think I ought to resent it.” 

‘* You are a dear, sensible, amiable girl!” cried the 
delighted lady. ‘ Of course he loves you. How could 
he help it? Vl say nothing to him about it. He 
would be in despair, if I should. Lam so glad you 
See our nonsense in the true light.” 

“ Here is Beatrice,” Miss Willis said. ‘ Beatrice, I 


come here as often as I please,” he said. “And that | ¢ Come right along, then,’’ Mrs. Griffeth said, just 
putting her head in at the door. 


cordially. “ The girls are out now, but will soon be | the elder one to congratulate herself on her narrow 
in.” escape. 


The two young ladics went out together, and left 


CHAPTER VI. 


* Learn to win a woman's faith 

Nobly, as the thing is high, t 

Bravely, as in fronting death, 
With a virtuous gravity. 


** By your truth she shall be true, 
Ever true, as wives of yore; 
And her ‘ Yes,’ once said, 
Shall be yes forevermore !"’ 


and—each other. Then there were fruits, cake, tea, 


people wished to stupefy themselves with eating, or 


haughty, or abstracted he might be at other times, 


him, and communicate itself to whomever he looked 
on or a ‘dressed. It did not seem that he exerted him- 
self to entertain his guests, but rather, that he was 
so delighted to see them, that he overflowed with a 
fine and contagious spirit. 
On this evening, he was in his rarest mood, looking 
as though the rich, bright atmosphere had steeped 
him through and through with a sweet and glowing 
content. A steady and gentle tire burned far back 
in the soft, strange eyes. The pink lips, even when 
closed, seemed to smile, so sweet was their closing. 
The brown of his hair was all hidden in its shadows, 
and loose rings of moist gold slept about his forehead, 
and his moustache was one flickering wave of gold 
across his pale, bright cheek. 
** Girls, he looks likea young god!” whispered Mrs. 
Washburn, as he playfully shaded his eyes with his 
hand, on bowing before them, when they entered, 
before any one else. 
The three ladies made a group which was not un- 
worthy of such areception. Mrs. Washburn’s state- 
ly beauty was enhanced by the crimson satin dress 
she wore, and the rich red of her garnet necklace and 
tiara; on her right stood Miss Willis, looking, for the 
first time in her lite, perhaps, like a beauty. Mr. 
Griffeth’s first thought was that she was outrageously 
painted, but when he had looked longer, and seen 
the glow of her eyes, he acknowledged that it was 
the girl’s own blood that nourished those scarlet roses 
in her cheeks. Her dress was pure white, a rich lace, 
its sweeping length adding what her height needed, 
and her dark hair was braided into a coronet, and 
pinned with diamonds. Diamonds flashed on her 
bosom and arms, and hung in stars from her ears. 
She carried herself a little loftily, and Mr. Griffeth 
perceived that it was the heiress who was honoring 
him with her presence to-night. But she was beau- 
tiful, and her face with its color, and the white teeth 
that glittered through the red lips in a frequent but 
haughty smile, outshone her jewels. She was far 
more striking than was Beatrice, whom, however, 
having once looked at, one could scarcely look away 
from. She also wore white, but it was clouds of tulle, 
so light and misty that one scarcely could tell where 
it faded into air; and a veil of fw//e fell from the back 
of her head. She wore no jewels, poor Bice! Lacelles 
had not yet quite finished copying the pattern of her 
bracelet; and the only color about her was the long 
green grasses that hung with the veil from her hair, 
and the bunches of the same that caught up her 
skirts at the side. But look at the melting, wavering 
pink in her pearly face, at her gliding grace, her lus- 
trous eyes, and one cared little for mere jewels. 
One is a red-cheeked apple, and the other is an 
apple-blossom,” a gentleman said; and he wasn’t far 
from right. 
People came, and soon the rooms were full, or as 
full as the entertainer ever allowed them to be, and 
Mr. Griffeth went from group to group, ‘‘ catching 
the spray,” he said—a sweet word here and there, a 
witticism, a look,a laugh, leaving, also, a wake of 
brightness. For whatever fragment he caught, he 
glorified. ; 
** You are too beautiful to-night,” he whispered, at 
Miss Willis’s shoulder, she standing a little with- 
drawn, looking at a vase painted with roses and 
fleurs-de-lis. ‘‘I am angry with you. You did it on 
purpose. I will baffle you, though.” 
She looked up with an air of timidity, then tossed 
her head, and gave a pouting laugh. 
‘IT must be beautiful, when you can discover it in 
Mrs. Grifteth’s presence,”’ she said. 
Her voice was really soft, and the apparent jealousy 
did not detract from her beauty in his eyes. 
* You think my sister-in-law beautitul?” he asked, 
gently. “It seems to me that sheis; but we are 
never good judges of our own.” 
* Our own!” repeated Miss Willis, pointedly. 
“Certainly! Why not? I have known Beatrice 
a good many years, long before she married my 
brother; and since that, three years, I have seen her 
daily. She seems like my own sister. I don’t know 
what I shall do, if she persists in going to live with 


ignoring his eyes. 
more than a sister to me,” he said. 


ed let on her arm, the jewels sparkling like fire in the 
brilliant lights. 


of such thrilling softness that for an instant she 


emotion was flashing. 


passionately. 


Mr. GrirFrrn’s company were artists and literary | Well?” she asked, bitterly. 
people mostly, but there was a sprinkling of military 
and political notables, that the affair might not be 
technical. He gave them light, flowers, a welcome, 


down on her excited face with an expression of re- 
proachful surprise. 


coffee and chocolate, each delicious of its kind. If | Myself alone,” she went on, nervously tearing her 
bouquet in pieces. ‘ Indeed, to-day, only a few hours 
get tipsy with drinking, they might do so elsewhere, before I came here, somebody did say that he would 
but not under his chandeliers. And, after a while, | be glad of me, if I were a servaut-girl, without a 
even the most rebellious submitted. penny. And I believed him. I dare say that he is 
For there was no one who knew so well how to dis- | Not very intellectual, or accomplished, or at all your 
pense with those gross pleasures, and make his guests equal, but I do believe he is in love with me, and that 
forget them, as Mr. Griffeth. However listless, or | i8 all I want.” 


when he received his friends, he was charming. A | this declaration?” asked Mr. Griffeth, in his softest 
light and airy gayety seemed to sparkle all about voice. 
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“Unless what?” asked the young lady, sweetly, 
“Unless you will come and live with me, and be 


She dropped her eyes, and stood turning the brace- 


“ Have you no answer for me?” he asked, in a tone 


rembled under it, and grew pale. 
Then she looked up with eyes In which some strange 


“Why, what do you want of me?” she asked, 


“T want you for my wife, Margie!” 
“If I gave you my money, wouldn’t it do just as 


He colored deeply, but said nothing, only looked 


“I might find somebody else to take care of me for 


‘*May I presume to ask what answer you made to 


“‘T made a great many answers,” she said, laugh- 
ing, and recovering her self-possession again. “ But 
the last answer was that I would marry him in justa 
month. Ridiculously soon, isn’t it? And she laughed 
in his face. 
“If I might dare one more question?” he in- 
sinuated. 
“O, certainly! It’s allin the family. If you mar- 
ry Bice, I shall be youraunt. I’m going to be Mrs. 
James Langdon!” She made him a triumphant 
courtesy, and turned away. ‘ By the way,” she 
whispered, over her shoulder, guarding her voice 
with her fan, “‘ Mr. Langdon is going to live in the 
the same house with me, after we are married, and 
he thinks my voice delightful.” 
Nobody would have guessed that Mr. Griffeth’s 
hand had just been contemptuously rejected, to see 
him return to his company. Even Mrs. Washburn 
could scarcely believe it, when he told her. 
‘* What a scrape you have got me into, you wicked 
woman!” he whispered. ‘ Here have I been offering 
myself to a fiancee!” 
“Impossible!” the lady said, opening her eyes 
wide. 
‘“‘My dear match-maker, Miss Willis will be Mrs. 
James Langdon in a month.” 
Mrs. Washburn immediately forgot Mr. Griffeth’s 
affairs. Miss Willis lingered till the last, and whis- 
pered a word to her host in parting. 
“You may tell Beatrice, if you wish to, because 
she may want to change her mind about going to her 
uncle’s. You may be sure that, whoever goes there, 
I shall be mistress.” 
* Such a ridiculous business!” Mrs. Washburn ex- 
claimed, when the three were alone. ‘Iam asham- 
ed of your uncle, Bice! Why didn’t he marry that 
poor Miss Seymore, who is dying for him? But, 
there, I am too sleepy to scold. Good-night!” 
“ Stay, Bice!’ said her brother-in-law, softly. 
She hesitated, then sank back into her chair. 
* I am sosorry, if you cared!” she said, looking at 
him with tender regret. 
“If Lcared!” he laughed. ‘But I do not care, 
except to rejoice for my escape. For I believe that 
nothing but the fact that she overheard me speaking 
rather discourteously of her, saved me from marry- 
ing her. Now you remain here just as before, and 
we drop back to our old, happy life again. I am 
glad. Our plan was all nonsense. You stay here, 
and I do not lose you!” He stepped quickly to her 
side, flung his arm about her, and drew her to his 
bosom. ‘ My darling!” he said, kissing her. ‘‘ Good- 
night!” 
Without daring to look at him, she echoed his 
good-night, and left him. 
When alone once more, he began pacing his room 
like a caged wild animal, stopping now and then an 
instant, to tear down a wreath of flowers, and 
trample it under his feet. A fierce bitterness chang- 
ed the very features of his face, a baffled, tormented 
look writhed and sparkled in his eyes. The help on 
which he had confidently reckoned, had failed him. 
He had no prospect, and could not even pay for the 
flowers that were dying under his feet. : 
Presently a new thought struck him like a flash. 
He stopped short in his walk, and turned pale as it 
entered his mind, then, with a shiver, resumed his 
walk. There was a momentary struggle in his heart 
between the angels of light and darkness, then the 
evil one prevailed, and the door of heaven closed 
forever on the soul of Sidney Griffeth. 


[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





YOUTHFUL CONDUCT. 
The line of conduct chosen by a young man during 


ing, intelligent or ignorant, temperate or dissolute, 


to cast his horoscope, or calculate his chunces in 








have been waiting for ages.” 








her uncle, unless— 


of Job Brooks, and a descendant of the fourth gen- 


of Concord, Massachusetts, was born on the 10th of 


the tive years from fifteen to twenty will, in almost | boarding-houses, thought he had not sufficient bol- 
every instance, determine his character for life. As | stering for his head, and accordingly carried the pil- 
he is then careful or careless, prudent or improvi- | lows down to his landlady’s room, who inquired what 
dent, industrious or indolent, truthful or dissimulat- | he desired. The gentleman wanted to know what 


so will he be in after years; and it needs no prephet | lows, you impudent fellow!” screamed the outraged 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
GENFRAL FLEAZER BROOKS, 
A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, the son 


eration from Thomas Brooks, one of the first settlers 


September, 1727. His father was a respectable farm- 
er, and the son was intended for the same employ- 
ment. Without the advantages of education, but of 
strong mind and active genius, his attainments were 
quite remarkable. Jn early life he was a great read- 
er, and improved every opportunity to profit by the 
conversation of intelligent and educated persons. 

On the 11th of May, he was appointed by the royal 
governor, Francis Bernard, a lieutenant in a com- 
pany of infantry raised in Lincoln, and afterwards 
by Governor Thomas Hutchins»n, to a captaincy, on 
the 13th of July, 1773. 

Upon the commencement of the outbreak against 
British oppression, he joined with his fellow-country- 
men in all their patriotic measures. He was repeat- 
edly chosen a member of the town’s committee of 
safety, and of that of the State. In 1774, he was 
elected a member of the Provincial Congress, and 
afterwards a member of the General Court, and of 
the Executive Council. 

His military talent having been called into requisi- 
tion by the royal government, previous to the at- 
tempt of the colonies to throw off British dominion, 
he was one of the first to join his fellow-countrymen 
in arms, when the assault upon the inhabitants of 
Lexington took place, on the 19th of April, 1775. On 
the flight of the royalist governor, Thomas Gage, 
from the colony, the Executive Council, of twenty- 
eight members, were empowered to act in all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the colony, it requiring 
fifteen of their signatures to render valid any law, re- 
solve, etc. Captain Brooks was commissioned by 
them asa colonel of the third regiment, on the 14th 
of February, 1776, under the command of Brigadier 
General Oliver Prescott, of Groton. On the Ist of 
March, 1776, this regiment formed part of a detach- 
ment ordered to take possession of Dorchester 
Heights, which movement caused the British troops 
to evacuate Boston. At the battle of White Plains, 
on the 26th of August, 1776, the regiment under Col- 
onel Brooks, who led his troops with great gallantry, 
were complimented for their undaunted bravery. On 
the 15th of October, 1778, Colonel Brooks was pro- 
moted tothe rank of brigadier general. 

After the surrender of General Burgoyne, at Sar- 
atoga, on the 17th of October, 1777, with 5752 men,, 
they were conducted to Cambridge; part of the troops 
having them in charge were under the command of 
General Brooks. It was estimated that the army of 
General Burgoyne, at the commencement of his cam- 
paign, was full ten thousand strong; the deficiency 
was accounted for by the number killed, loss by sick- 
ness, prisoners and deserters. Among the oflicers 
taken were six members of the British Parliament, a 
train of boats, artillery and other ordnance of great 
value, with an immense supply of military stores, 
and clothing for seven thousand men. 

The arduous duties which his military office impes- 
ed upon him during the Revolutionary War, were 
performed with much ability and decision. Upon his 
retirement from the army, he was elected a delegate 
to the Convention at Cambridge, in July, 1779, to 
form a State Constitution; and in 1786, he was ap- 
pointed a special Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. In 1788, he was chosen a mewber of the Con- 
vention to ratify the Constitution of the United States. 
In 1800, he declined being a candidate for any political, 
station, havin g for nearly thirty years been engaged 
in public affairs. 

In all hisimportant trusts, he set a noble example 
of what may be accomplished by a judicious applica- 
tion of one’s own powers of mind, and leit a charac- 
ter worthy of remembrance and imitation. He died 
at Lincoln, Mass., on the 19th of November, 1806, in 
the 80th year of hisage. 





A GORDIAN KNOT. 

Two brothers, in Baugnies (France) have married a 
mother and daughter respectively. ‘The relationship 
becomes rather complicated. The mother must say 
to her daughter, ‘Good morning, my sister,” and 
vice versa. The husband of the mother is become 
father of his own brother, who, ‘on his side, can call 
his brother papa, and bis sister-in-law mamma. As 
yet there are only four members of the two families, 
nevertheless, they are already a mother, a daughter, 
two brothers, a father-in-law, a daughter-in-law, a 
mother-in-law, a son-in-law, two brothers-in-law, 
and two sisters-in-law. Ifthe mother should have a 
son, he will be half-brother of his aunt—but here the 
relationship begins to get confused. 





A BOARDER’S MISTAKE. 
A newly-arrived bearder at one of our fashionable 


she called the articles he held in his hands. “ Pil- 


woman. “O, I thought they were pin-cushions!” 





life. 


replied the disconsolate boarder. 
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WAIFS FROM ARMY LIFE. 





‘Of sallies and retires; of trenches, tents; 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets ; 
Of basilisks, cannon, culverin, 
And all the currents of a heady fight."* 
SNAKSPEARE. 


Il.—A SEA CHANGE. 


THE lovely panorama of Hampton Roads unfolded 
itself daily during the month of November, 1862, to 
an inspiriting sight—provided the spectator was com- 
fortably located ashore. Nobody need be told that it 
is the most beautiful sheet of tide-water in the land, 
north or south, and situated in an equable latitude, 
which makes December as mild as May. It is all 
historic ground around it now. There is grim old 
Fortress Monroe, frowning through its scores of pro- 
truding black muzzles; there are the Rip Raps, a de- 
fence of solid masonry built up from the sea itself; 
there is burned and deserted Hampton, and Newport 
News, with its miles of camps, and Norfolk and 
Craney Island, and Sewall’s Point—names very fa- 
miliar in the early days of the struggle; there is the 
broad mouth of the James River, discharging the 
water brought down from Richmond, which was in 
those days 

*——-So near, and yet, so far;"’ 


and close by are, or were, the masts of the gallant 
Cumberland, and the charred timbers of the Con- 
gress, showing the spots where they went down in 
ten fathom water beneath the terrible blows of their 
assailants; and nearer to Norfolk a buoy with a 
streamer dances lightly on the water, to show you 
where the Merrimack yielded suddenly to wreck and 
ruin. 

But all this is the everyday appearance of Hampton 
Roads and its surroundings; there was a busier and 
braver aspect to the scene when the steam transport 
fleet which conveyed the ten thousand of Brigadier 
General Blower’s Provisional Division (for so it was 
styled now) anchored in the Roads, between the 
Fortress and Newport News. Including the two 
gunboats which were to convey us, there were some 
twenty vessels, packed, lined, and crowded with men 
in blue, about as close as mackarel in a tub, and 
swarming from deck to truck with those who couldn’t 
possibly find accommodations below. Accommoda- 
tions, did I say? Let me say stowage, and express 
the height of everybody’s anticipations aboard ship. 

A very pretty sight, no doubt, was that fleet, riding 
lightly on the smooth water of the Roads, with bunt- 
ing flying, and tugs and small boats plying here and 
there among the transports; and it is more than 
likely that the tight-belted and painfully erect sen- 
tinel thought so as he paraded the sea-barbette of the 
Fortress; but how could he tell anything about dis- 
tance lending enchantment? The business of em- 
barking troops for sea-transportation is a science. 
Short used to say that nobody was allowed to be a 
transportation quartermaster, till he could pack a 
thousand men into a vessel which couldn’t possibly 
hold more than six hundred: and I think there was 
more truth than fiction in the remark. The 407th 
brought away an aggregate of eight hundred men 
from Camp Bugbear, all crammed aboard ot’ the Dol- 
phin, a third class steamer, which fairly seemed to 
groan with her excess of freight. Holds and decks, 
forward and aft, the individual fractions of our sorely- 
tried regiment were crammed and chinked in to- 
gether, till some of the men were actually compelled 
to find quarters on coils of rope and bow-anchors! 
The narrow cabins were crowded by the officers al- 
most to suffocation, and he was a happy captain who 
could find a bed on the table. All this we endured 
for a long week, as well as bad water and scant ra- 
tions, with a rigid prohibition against any enjoyment 
of the shore, and then the legitimate consequences 
began to follow. The typhoid fever, the scourge of 
overcrowded vessels, attacked us,and the adjutant re- 
ported an average of twenty men per day taken 
ashore to hospital. Still no orders to move; nothing 
but a circular with the dashing chirography of Ned 
Flipper, A. A. A.G, attached, in which we were in- 
formed that the brigadier general commanding would 
hold senior officers responsible for a good sanitary 
condition of their respective commands. This mis- 
sive added combustion to the material of Colonel Ca- 
rib’s wrath, and in terins by no means polite he de- 
clared his intention of proceeding immediately to the 
head-quarter boat, and informing General Blower 
that things couldn’t go on in this way much longer. 
Before the boat was lowered, however, somebody 
descried a tug-boat with the general’s pennant at the 
mast steaming for us; and in a few moments it run 
alongside, and General Blower, Captain Flipper, and 
a thin, radishy-looking statt-lieutenant mounted the 
ladder to our quarter-deck. Colonel Carib advanced, 
with a short, jerky salute, and we lesser lights fell 
back to observe in silence the approaching collision. 

‘‘A horrible state of things, colonel, is reported of 
your vessel,” the general said, grufily. ‘ You re- 
ported yesterday twenty-seven men sent ashore to 
the hospital—” 

* And if you’ll wait till to-morrow,” broke in the 
colonel, * 1’ll report thirty-seven more.” 

“ Black my eyes, sir,” roared the general, “ you’re 
not respectful, sir! What the pickaxes do you mean, 
sir, by allowing such a state of things?” 

“General Blower, just listen a moment,” said the 
colonel, grinding his teeth, and trying hard to keep 
himself within limits. ‘I haven’t been disrespectful 
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yet, and shan’t be; but what d’ye expect, sir, when 
eight hundred men are packed into a boat that would 
suffocate five hundred, and kept here a week without 
exercise? We've scrubbed the hold till you can al- 
most see the keelson, and the deck till the captain 
swears we are destroying his vessel; we send the 
men into the rigging, and wash them with the hose 
three times a week; we’ve got a cleaner place, sir, 
than you have aboard your head-quarter boat; but 
what can you expect but fever and death in such a 
Black Hole as that hold? Come and look at it, sir, if 
you please.” 

The general, however, declined the task, and de- 
spatched his radishy aide to look for him. The poor 
fellow descended into the pestiferous depths of the 
Dolphin, in charge of Frogge, with a countenance 
which Eneas might have worn upon his disappear- 
ance in the infernal regions. 

* Now, sir, what can I do?” the colonel continued. 
“T persecuted the quartermaster’s department, and 
the commanding general himself, in Baltimore, about 
this boat, till they were sick of the sight of me. Here 
we are, with foul water and short rations, for which 
my quartermaster assures me he can’t provide a 
remedy. General, as sure as my name’s. Carib, if 
we’re not allowed to go ashore for exercise, we'll 
dwindle down toacorporal’s guard. Yes sir; there 
wont be as many men fit for duty in the 407th in an- 
other week, as you can count on your fingers.” 

The colonel delivered himself very energetically of 
this speech, looking the general square in the eye. 
The latter assumed the famousattitude a /a Napoleon 
—and, by the way, there isn’t a brigadier of the war 
who can’t strike it tor you—and told the colonel, 
firstly, that his language was altogether more vigor- 
ous than the subject seemed to demand; at which we 
fellows looked seaward andlaughed. Then he said it 
was decidedly too bad that the transports should be 
overcrowded, and he would telegraph to the War 
Department about it, at once. There wasn’t any 
earthly reason why the rations should be short, and 
the water bad; and Captain Flipper must remind him 
to blow up his staff quartermaster about it; where- 
upon Flipper turned towards us and put his tongue 
in his cheek in a very funny way. And about going 
ashore—ha, hum; General Blower didn’t know about 
that. Would like to take the responsibility. since we 
needed it so badly; but he was under orders to be 
ready to go to sea at a moment’s notice, and he sup- 
posed General Banks was almost ready to start from 
New York, with the greater part of the expedition, 
and—but here the general bit off the thread of his 
speech, and twisted his grizzled moustache in a way 
that plainly showed that he had unwittingly divulged 
a secret; and he took an abrupt turn forward, where 
the men were sitting and lying weakly around. 

Pausing on the borders of this blue-coated mass, 
the brigadier made an effort to make himself familiar 
and patronizing with the soldiers. “‘ Ha—hum—very 
sorry for you, my men; very weak, I suppose, and 
got to get your sea-legs on yet. No matter; I'l) try 
to get you ashore awhile, and I expect you’ll remem- 
ber me, every man of you, when we come to close 
quarters with the enemy.” 

A faint cheer for General Blower answered this 
Napoleonic effurt as he went over the side again, at 
which Colonel Carib elevated his eyebrows, and re- 
marked, ‘“* Humbug.” 

In the meantime Captain Flipper, a jovial, stylish 
fellow, had been ingratiating himself with us, and 
changing our opinion that there was a great gulf 
fixed between “ those airy staff-fellows,”’ and the line. 
He informed us, sub rosa, that he couldn’t discover 
the slightest chance of our leaving the Roads within 
two weeks. Mainwaring was innocent enough to ask 
him where he thouglit we were going; to which he 
replied, with an expression of profound astonishment: 

“ What—don’t you know that? Not after General 
Banks told it in public the other day in New York?” 

Mainwaring humbly replied that he really hadn’t 
heard. 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you. The general said—and 
I know he wouldn’t lie about it—that we were ‘ yoing 
to sea’ ” And laughing merrily, he followed his chief 
into the tug. 

We came to like this Captain Ned Flipper right 
well, upon closer acquaintance. A delicately nur- 
tured fellow of twenty-two, whom the Fifth Avenue 
had failed to spoil, he entered into the excitements 
and hardships of the war as gayly as though it had 
been aday’s picnic. We sball see more of him by- 
and-by. 

As it came to pass, General Blower’s visit was not 
altogether humbug, and bore acceptable results. 
Though our water was still brought trom the sweet 
retreats of the Dismal Swamp, and tasted like a de- 
coction of red cedar, as it was, our rations grew more 
respectable in size; and one day came an order to 
Colonel Carib to disembark his regiment by a tug, for 
five hours’ drill. And what ashout greeted that or- 
der! Pale, weak-kneed, and very down-in-the- 
mouth, we went ashore and formed line on the beach, 
and then marched by fours off the Point, and out be- 
yond Hampton, with the drums and tifes rattling and 
blowing 

“John Brown's body lies a mouldering in the grave,” 
at the head of the column. 

And such a drill as we had out on that plain! It 
seemed as though Colonel Carib was possessed with 
the idea that he was never to have a chance to give 
us a battalion-drill again; and for three lours we 
flew round, muchof the time at double-quick, from 
line to column, and back again to line, right in front 
and left in front, changed front in every conceivable 
way known to Scott, and in brief, half-exhausted the 





tactics before the colonel was tain to give over. 





““There’s a purpose in all this, my boys,”’ he said, 
after the officer’s call had summoned us to the front 
and centre. “I reckon these scamps are a trifle too 
tired to meditate any raids on sutlers’ tents—hey? 
Now go back, have your men stack arms, and set the 
cooks to making coffee.” 

Very slowly did that November pass, although now 
we were frequently ordered ashore, and the malaria 
was in a measure checked. Three roil-calls a day, 
with inspection of arms at retreat, gave us little em- 
ployment; the long hours of the day were filled up 
with waiting for breakfast, or dinner, or supper, or 
smoking on the quarter-deck, or telling stories, writ- 
ing letters and diaries, (materials for future “ waifs,”) 
or reading Les Miserables, with that living description 
of Waterloo, which was just then interesting all the 
military world. Then there was euchre for those who 
liked it; and until the joke grew stale, the trick of 
sending some unsuspicious officer up to the cross-trees 
to look for the Baltimore mail-boat, where he would 
be certain to be speedily tied fast by the sailors. And 
‘then—blessings on the president for a sensation !— 
Burnside had relieved McClellan, and the quarter- 
deck was instantly divided into two loud-mouthed 
parties, of which the major and quartermaster were 
the respective chiefs, by which the question of Mac 
and Anti-Mac was argued with so much acrimony 
that the colonel finally interfered, and reminded us 
that the regulations forbade all such discussions. 
And there was the never-failing speculation as to our 
destination, Charleston was the favorite, although 
Mobile and Galveston had a respectable number of 
backers, and many bottles of Mumm depended on the 
result. Short declared that Burnside and all his 
army would be with us in three days, when we would 
take the back-door route to Richmond. He knew it 
perfectly well, for his wife’s cousin was on one of 
Burnside’s Corps Commander’s Staff, and he wrote 
so; and if he didn’t know, who did? This reasoning 
was perfectly conclusive to Chaplain Burder, a very 
sanctimonious and slow-spoken gentleman; in chari- 
ty to whom the lieutenant colonel ventured to hope 
that his faith in the revelations of the gospels equalled 
that which he reposed in those of Quartermaster 
Short. 

Almost a month had dragged by, when, in the 
early days of December, we were electrified by orders. 
Not an officer or man was to go ashore—seventeen 
days’ rations aboard immediately, if we hadn’t so 
many—everything to be made ready for sea instanter 
—sealed orders accompanying, not to be opened un- 
less separated from the fleet—a code of signals to the 
master of every transport—and finally, every com- 
manding ofticer to watch for the Blue Peter from the 
Baltic, and put to sea when it went up. Then the 
order of sailing was carefully arranged; the fleet 
was to sail in two lines, the smaller craft running 
well inshore, and the larger fry a mile or more 
out; in allof which I thought I detected the care 
of thoughtful Ned Flipper. Lastly, the Ericsson 
was to steam well astern of the whole, to tow and re- 
lieve any distressed vessel. 

A joyful cheer went up fore and aft as the adjutant 
read the order. The splendid band on the Baltic was 
playing a round of inspiring military airs, and the 
martial bands of fifteen regiments burst into a crash 
of music which stirred the weakest soldier to his feet, 
while regimental flags blew out from every main 
yard. 

But we saw no Blue Peter that day. The head- 
quarters’ tug-boat was skipping nimbly about the 
Roads, in a cloud of black smoke, stopping briefly at 
each vessel, and once cut close under the stern of the 
Dolphin, and Captain Flipper yelled through his 
closed hand, ‘‘The general directs Colonel Carib to 
send his assistant surgeon to report at the hospital 
ashore. Written orders one of these days.” 

Nobody was sorry to lose sour old Doctor Jalap, 
though we rather pitied the poor fellows ashore; but 
our delight was so great upon finding that tough,kind 
Surgeon Leech was to be assured tous, that we made 
him a congratulatory visit in the cabin; and in the 
course of the absurd speeches that were made the 
lieutenant colonel solemnly assured him that he 
would do his utmost to suppress an investigation as 
to the doctor’s share in creating the malaria aboard 
the Dolphin! 

On the 4th of December, 1862, just after sunrise, 
the Blue Peter flew up to the masthead of the Baltic, 
a gun pealed from the Fortress, and the whole fleet 
tripped anchor and_ put up steam, following in the 
wake of the head-quarters’ ship. At the mouth of 
the Roads the pilot left us, taking a bag-full of letters 
for home, and we steamed away merrily around Cape 
Henry, with its deserted light-house, and long reach 
of gray sand. Our bows were quickly laid to the 
south, and with canvas spread to catch the north- 
wester which caine freshly down the coast, and the 
engines working steadily, we stretched away in the 
prescribed order at an encouraging rate of speed. 
Everybody was on deck as we bore round the cape, 
and the scene was exciting and animated. The breeze 
whistled sharply past our ears, roughening the dark 
purple-green of the ocean into countless white caps, 
as far as the eye could reach; a school of porpoises 
swarmed round our vessel, and turned up their sleek 
sides out of the water in a way that hugely astonished 
the men; and far eastward we could descry the out- 
shore fieet, looking like toy ships bobbing up and 
down on the waves, and trailing long ribbons of 
smoke from their chimneys. 

The wind steadily freshened, and the waves began 
to roll after us in great swells, which gave an un- 
pleasant motion to the Dolphin. Mainwaring ap- 
proached the captain of the craft with the question if 





he didn’t think there would be a storm. 


make himself heard above tho wind, as he steadied 
himself against the shrouds. His florid face had 
grown quite pale within an hour; but he braved it 
out nobly. ‘Hurrah for the brine, I say. 


delightful: 


It’s 


* The sea, the sea, the open sea! 
Iam where I would—’”’ 


Poor Slim! It was his final effort. A sickly smile 

overspreal his face, and clapping his hands to his 
stomach he wilted to the deck in all the wretched- 
ness of sea-sickness. Did he getsympathy? Nota 
bit. Noboty was ever pitied yet when sea-sick; and 
soldiers at sea delight to inflict all kinds of mental 
torments upon those who are in the grasp of this sea- 
fiend. I have seen a great: piece of raw salt pork sus- 
pended before their eyes, in horrible mockery of their 
situation; and old salts will tell you that the quick- 
est way to cure a man of it, is to make him as sick as 
possible. 
_ Nobody who has ever been to sea needs to be told 
what sea-sickness is. It is nausea, it is headache and 
dizziness—it is a chill running from the back of your 
neck to your heels; it is a profound disgust for every- 
thing, and a perfect indifference as to whether the 
ship goes to the bottom, or makes port. One by one 
we yielded to the power of the enemy, for the breeze 
was now a galc, and the boat rocked and pitched 
frightfully under the combined influence of wind and 
wave. Almost everybody yielded to it; everybody, I 
think, except the lieutenant colonel, who walked the 
deck as nimbly as though he had been at parade. 
The last object I noticed as I went down the cabin 
stairs, was Colonel Carib, leaning against the muin- 
mast, frightfully pale, but evidently determined not 
to go below. 

As I opened the cabin door, the vessel gave a sud- 
den lurch to port, and the floor stood at an angle of 
forty degrees. The motion spilled poor Mainwaring 
out of his berth, and he bounced across the cabin like 
arubber ball. Then came a heel over to starboard, 
and he came back like a ball from a Napoleon, his 
back striking the side of the cabin with a furce that 
made him groan again. But as the next sea struck 
the vessel, he managed to grasp the table-leg, and 
finally braced himself on the floor, looking the very 
picture of misery. 


“Cheer up, Main,” I sung out, keeping firm hold - 


of the door-knob. ‘The colonel’s sicker than you 
are; he couldn’t snub you now, if he wanted tu.” 

The captain gave a ghastly grin, and jerked his 
thumb up over his shoulder. I looked in the diree- 
tion indicated; and, miserable as I was, could not 
restrain a laugh upon seeing Chaplain Burder curled 
up in the corner, his knees touching his chin, and 
his sallow face wearing an inexpressibly dolefal look. 

“‘O—ah—this is dreadfal!”’ he groaned. ‘The 
Atlantic sadly disagrees with my system, and I real- 
ly think we ought to put back. O—ah—I am afraid 
the quarter-master’s wife’s cousin is not a man of 
veracity !”” 

A doleful laugh greeted this speech from the nooks 
and corners where the regimental staff were stowed 
away in helpless misery. What a change had come 
over our gay spirits! Where, O Short, were now the 
‘‘jests that set the table in a roar?” where were they, 
Inajor? It was useless to ask; everybody was wrap- 
ped up in the selfishness of hisown misery, and 
wanted nothing so much as “ to be let alone.” 

i have little idea how that night was passed. It 
was a night of horrors, aggravated with all the dis- 
comforts natural to a first sea-voyage in a storm. 
The howling of the wind, the pitching and lurching 
of the boat, the dashing of great volumes of water 
against the small cabin lights, and the yelling of the 
crew on deck, made us aware during the whole night, 
that the storm was increasing. Too miserably sick 
to feel much apprehension about our fate, we waited 
the passage of the tedious hours till daylight. About 
midnight Colonel Carib came down, aud threw him- 
self into a berth, remarking that we were separated 
from all the rest of the fleet, and in his opinion, the 
crazy old hulk was going to the bottom. When the 
first streaks of light came through the bull's eyes 
into the cabin, I went on deck again. It was bare of 
life, save the captain and three of the hands, and I 
quickly noticed that the kitchen, and the stables for 
the horses, which had been built amidships, had been 
swept overboard. The colonel’s gallant gray, and 
the other horses, had all perished together. The 
canvas had been torn from the bolt-ropes, and more 
than half the quarter-rail was broken in pieces. I 
made my way cautiously aft, over the slippery deck, 
and grasping the rail with both hands, gazed with 
a fascination which might well have had some terror 
in it, upon the scene. The Dolphin was rolling and 
pitching almost helplessly off Cape Hatteras, the 
dread of seamen, and the storm seemed to have reach- 
ed its height. The sea had changed into a uniform 
blackness, save where the crests of its enormous 
waves were tipped with white. And such waves! 
They seemed to pursue us like fiends, gathering 
strength and volume, unti] each one mounted up in 
@ great hillock of water, and fell in a mass upon the 
vessel, sweeping the deek fore and aft, and causing 
the poor, distressed Dolphin to stagger and roll in 
the trough of the sea. 

As I stood thus, watching the riot of the elements, 
my orderly sergeant, Grimm, made his way to me, 
and grasping the rail, screamed in my ear: 

“T thought I ought to report, captain, that all the 





bunks in the hold have been thrown down in a mass 


og Praia a 
“Storm, sir!’ said the old salt, ‘‘ we shall have such 
a blow off Hatteras as will make you hold your hair 
on.” 
‘Well, who cares?”’ shouted Lieutenant Slim, to 
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than to let them remain, while the storm lasts,” 1 re- 
plied. “’Tis the best that can be done.” 


black billows that rushed threateningly after us. A 
cry of warning behind us rose above the storm, and 
with an instinct of danger which I cannot yet ex- 
plain, I crouched low to the deck, still grasping the 
rail. A glance over my shoulder showed me that a 
sudden veer of the vessel had swung the boom round 
with terrible force, prostrating the captain with a 
broken leg; and sweeping swiftly over my head, it 
struck Sergeant Grimm heavily on the shoulders, 
hurling him instantly into the sea! Icaught one 
glimpse of his agonized face as he sank from sight, 
and even above the fearful howling of the storm I 
heard the shriek that he uttered—‘‘ Mercy—O God!” 
I shouted *‘ man overboard!” but nobody heard me, 
and no help could have been given. Poor, poor 
Grimm! It wasa horrible death for a faithful sol- 
dier. He died, true to the one tender sentiment of 
his stern nature; and more than once during that 
memorable voyage was my uneasy slumber haunted 
by his despairing face, and his death-cry often sound- 
ed through my dreams. 

It was at thisjuncture, when our situation seemed 


and without a head, the vessel tossed about by wind 
and waves, and all motive power lost, our destruction 
seemed only a question of time. To add to the dan- 
ger of the situation, a thick fog was fast settling down 
over the water. As a last resort, the flag was hoist- 
ed union down. There was a faint hope that it 
might be seen by some of the fleet; but O, how faint 
it seemed to us, who clung to the rail, and watched 
the dimming horizon! 

* Look there, off the port bow!” shouted the doc- 
tor, gleefully. ‘ We’re safe, as sure as pills!” 

A shout went up as a feather of smoke was seen, 
far away, but clearly approaching us; and in an 
hour the stout Ericsson passed across our bows, and 
steamed clear around the Dolphin, as she lay wallow- 
ing between the waves. 

* Stand ready to catch a line!” shouted somebody 
from the wheel-house of the Ericsson, through a 
speaking-trumpet; and as a coil of rope fell across 
our deck, it was grasped by a dozen hands. A great 
cable was fastened to this, and hauled over to us, and 
the stern of the Ericsson and the bow of the Dolphin 
being thus united, we were taken in tow, and rescu- 
ed from our perilous position. Toward night the 
storm began to abate, and before another morning 
the sea was comparatively smooth, and our danger 
over. ‘The poor victims began to crawl up from the 
hold and the cabin, and make arrangements for 
cottee and hard-tack, and jokes were again the or- 
der of the day. Everybody had to endure them, 
and the hardest hits were taken good-humoredly. 

The sea now presented significant evidence of the 
storm we had passed. Boxes and barrels, boards and 
hencoops floated by usin great numbers; but no one 
could tell what devastation was hidden under the 
smiling waters of the hungry, treacherous monster, 
the sea. 

On the fourth day from the fortress, we were towed 
into Port Royal Harbor, where the Ericsson left us, 
and proceeded on her way. Here the Dolphin was 
condemned by a board of survey, a8 unworthy, much 
to the relief of all on board. The triumph of Colonel 
Carib over this result found very emphatic expression. 

“Take your tub. into fresh water, sir,” he said to 
the mate. “Put her ona canal, where she belongs; 
and if you ever see that rascally contractor who 
swindled the government with her, tell him that if 
Enos Carib ever meets him, he will get a confounded 
good thrashing, sir!’ 

There were no steam transports to be had at Port 
Royal, and the colonel did the best he could in trans- 
ferring the regiment to the Voltigeur,asail vessel. 
The sealed orders had been opened, and Ship Island 
was found to be the rendezvous of the expedition. A 
long voyage was before us, of more than two weeks 
endurance; for the Gulf Stream sweeps so powerfully 
up the coastin the low latitudes, that sail vessels 
cannot make headway against it, and our course lay 
some hundreds of miles, almost due east, among the 

Bahamas, and then southerly towards Cuba, and thus 

into the Gulf. 

The stanch old Voltigeur was our home for seven- 
teen days, and the trip was too delightful to admit 
of weariness. Westretched away toward Nassau, in 
the track of the Charleston blockade-runners, and 
threaded day after day the sinuous passages between 
these wild, lonely islands, the haunts of wreckers 
and sea-robbers. This is the most shallow part of the 
mid-Atlantic, the water is a brilliant green, and of- 
ten less than three fathoms deep. There were some 
days when we barely crept along, guided by the 
soundings. By-and-by we cleared the Bahamas, and 
running eastwardly, found a landmark in the Pan 
of Matanzas, shouldering out into the sea from the 
romantic coast of Cuba, and by vightfall of the same 
day discovered the revolving light at the Moro Cas- 
tle, thirty miles away. To us, gazing from the nar- 
row limits of our bark, that “beautiful isle of the 
sea” seemed like a delightful mirage on the water. 

Tts hills rose gracefully in the background, and from 

them the open country stretched down to the water, 

all green and smiling, though the month was Decem- 


ber, and sending us greeting with a warm, tropical 
breeze, and the fluttering of birds in the rigging. But 
the bright vision faded in the distance as we rounded 
Florida Cape, passed Key West, and bore away for 
“ 

ee ep Se eae See ee ee it rested into the placid water. The fifes and the 
muffled drums wailed out the sad notes of Pleyel’s 
Hymn; and three volleys of musketry over the deep, 


to stand by me, gazi t t h to give them all. Captain Bly, th 
Be OR SUMAN SOs (eee oe ns perth wide grave, completed the touching ceremonial. 


critical in the extreme, that the engine became | put the lights out. It seemed to be a preconcerted 
utterly disabled, and the Dolphin lay helpless, entire- | signal for an uproar. - Pillows and bolsters were hurl- 
ly at the mercy of the elements. With the master | ed in every direction, handfuls of shot were thrown 
disabled with a broken limb, the crew bewildered | at random, and even benches and chairs were pitch- 


There were many incidents connected with the 
voyage of the Voltigeur—so many that there will not 


master, was a rough old sea-dog, whose constant de- 
light was to crack jokes upon ourlandsmen. Main- 
waring (now named “ our innocent”) was of course 
his ready victim. Observing the captain taking his 
daily observation through his sextant, one day, he 
asked: 

* What do you call that, captain?” 

“ Ab, my boy,” responded old Bly, with a grave 
wag of tle head, “I never do call it. It wouldn’t 
come if 1 did. WhenI want it, | have to go for it.” 
Upon another occasion, shortly after we first came 
aboard, he informed Main that he must never throw 
anything overboard to the windward—except hot 
water and ashes. 

“ And why throw them to the windward?” queried 
the unsuspicious youth. 

* Because they'll blow back into your eyes, my boy, 
and make you dance like a piper; and then you'll 
know better next time.” 

It was one evening while among the Bahamas, 
when all the officers except the colonel and lieuten- 
ant colonel were in the little cabin, that somebody 


ed here and there, amid shcuts of laughter. It was 
worse than any boarding-school frolic that I ever 
participated in. During the first lull in the tumult, 
the voice of the colonel was 4“#rd from the doorway. 
‘Gentlemen, if you have not finished your rowdy- 
ism, you had better conclude it at once, as I shall 
allow no further scenes of this kind.” 
He probably thought that we would cease our dis- 
turbance immediately; but never was man more 
mistaken. We interpreted his language literally, 
and recommenced our orgie with redoubled fury. 
The cabin was too dark to discover faces; but a yell 
of pain announced whenever somebody was hit by a 
flying missile, and roars of laughter followed. The 
scene was prolonged until everybody was too wearied 
to engage further in it; and many were the blacken- 
ed eyes and bruised noses which the morning revealed. 
Following this undignified proceeding was a mock 
court-martial, before which was arraigned Lieuten- 
ant Reeves, who had been on deck during the whole 
disturbance, for ‘‘ mutiny, in inciting the officers to 
disregard the authority of the colonel.” It was a 
most ludicrous farce, but conducted with all the 
gravity of a genuine military court. The mock order 
detailing it, concluded with the clause, “on account 
of the general stupidity of officers, no more can he de- 
tailed to form this court.” The finding was guilty, and 
the sentence instant death; but in consideration of 
the “ previous long-standing of the accused ’”’—he be- 
ing six feet in height—the sentence was commuted 
to furnishing champagne for the court, on the first 
opportunity. 
There were several deaths on the Voltigeur during 
the voyage; but one in particular, that of Tony Bell, 
the drummer-boy of Company F., was deeply affect- 
ing. He was a bright, active little fellow, hardly 
more than a child in years, but quick and vivacious, 
and the favorite of all who knew him. I noticed that 
he became weak and languid in the warm atmos- 
phere of the low latitudes, and had missed him two 
days before I knew that he was struggling with fever. 
I found the doctor by his side, smoothing the brown 
bair back from his pale temples.as tenderly as a 
woman, and pouring some liquid from a teaspoon 
between his lips. 
“Poor boy—poor boy!” murmured the doctor. 
“He can’t live till morning.” 
I sat down by his side, shocked by the intelligence. 
Tony’s sunken eye brightened as he recognized me, 
and he tried to sit up; but he fell weakly back. 
“ O dear,” he whispered, his eyes filling with tears, 
**J shall never beat the reveille any more with Archie, 
and Frank, and the rest! I thought by-and-by I’d 
help sound the long-roll for battle. I know I’d not 
be afraid, captain; would 1?” 
** Not you, Tony,” and the tears fell from my own 
eyes upon the wasted fingers I held. ‘‘ You’ve al- 
ways been a good boy.” 
“And you’ve been so good tome! I feel so bad to 
leave you all; and there’s Susy, and Charley, and all 
the children at home. They wont know Tony’s dead 
for a long, long time; and then they’ll bury me in 
the deep sea, where nobody can ever come to plant 
flowers on my grave.” 
Ina short time he grew delirious, and beat his 
hands up and down, as if playing on his drum. I 
saw him again, three hours later, when the last 
struggle came on. He was very weak, and his eye was 
glazing rapidly; but there was a wundrously sweet 
smile on his childish face, and he placed his arm 
around wy neck, and drew my head down so that he 
could whisper to me. 
“ The chaplain says,” he murmured, “ that there’s 
beautiful music where I’m going, agreat deal sweet- 
er than our fifes anddrums. I think I heard it, just 
now, in my sleep; and if Susy and little Charley 
could only go too, I’d rather go than stay.” 
He died, peacefully and painlessly, withinan hour; 


Key West. The full moon flooded the solemn scene 
with its golden glow, and perfect silence held the 


Hundreds of voices joined in the hymn: 


and then the corpse, sewed in a hammock, witha 
heavy weight at the feet, slid from the plank on which 


dropped anchor off Ship Island—a long, narrow spit 
of sand, which looks as if it were in hourly danger 
of being absorbed in the Gulf, like a lump of brown 
sugar ina toddy. ‘“ Where was the fleet?” every- 
body queried. Ours was the only vessel off the island, 


geur tripped anchor again, and bore away toward 


and the next night we buried him in the Gulf off 


“T would not live alway; I ask not to stay,’ 





December had almost closed when the Voltigeur 


and the indications were that we were much behind 
General Blower and his command. Presently a row- 
boat skimmed over to us from the beach, and a young 
man with a staff uniform came aboard, and delivered 
sealed orders from General Banks to the colonel. 
We detained him long enough to learn the news. 
And news it was, indeed! Banks had relieved But- 
ler incommand of the Department of the Gulf, and 
the fleet had gone up the Mississippi almost two weeks 


before; and we were to report at New Orleans imme- | procession at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
diately. ‘Then there was that sorrowful story of 


Burnside’s bloody repulse at Fredericksburg, and of 
the wailing in northern homes; and while the Volti- 


South West Pass, we gathered in knots on deck, and 
talked long and auxiously of the future that lay be- 
fore us. When the moon rose again, we sat in her 
mellow light, talking of the battles in this far south- 
ern land that we must yet tight, and giving many a 
thoughtful sigh to the dear ones now separated from 
us by thousands of miles. 
The last day of the year found us at the mouth of 
the great river. We were taken in tow, in company 
with a Boston merchant-vessel, and a Cuban trader, 
the later laden almost to the gunwale with tropical 
fruits, while parrots of all hues screamed in her rig- 
ging, and slowly ascended the turbid stream, past 
the reedy swamps that line it for miles, past the solid 
masonry of St. Philip and Jackson, the scene of a 
terrific bombardment and a glorious naval victory a 
few months before, where the wreck of the gallant 
Varuna still stands a memento of the fight—and still 
up the river, till the spires of the Crescent City greet- 
ed our eyes, and we felt the soil of Louisiana beneath 
our feet—which, alas, was yet to prove the grave of 
many of the 407th. O shade of Shakspeare! I felt 
just then like regretting with you: 
“That villanous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good, tall fellow had destroyed."’ 














REGRETS.—We have received several letters from 
Washington and Chicago expressing deep regret at 
the fact that the Boston Encampment has decided 
not to make a pilgrimage this spring. The under- 
taking was too much, so our friends will see that it 
was better to abandon it at once than to suffer a 
failure. 





THE NEW TEMPLE.—The new Temple begins to 
attract much attention, and people are now ready to 
acknowledge that it will be a great ornament to the 
city. By next June it will be ready for occupancy. 


~~ 





GRAND LODGE OF NEW YORK.—The Grand Lodge 
of New York has been in session for the past week, 
but we have not heard of the amount of business 
transacted. 








GOOD DOCTRINES. 

The right of a Lodge, by a provision in its by-laws, 
to prevent a member from voting for officers, who is 
acertain number of months in arrears for dues, ad- 
mits of no dispute. One of the undoubted rights of a 
subordinate Lodge is to exact the payment of dues 
from its members, and to fix a penalty, other than 
censure, suspension or expulsion, for non-compliance. 
Every member of a Lodge, at the time of his admis- 
sion to membership, enters into a voluntarily written 
contract with the Lodge that he will observe and 
support the by-laws. The nature of this contract is, 
that the member is to enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges of the Lodge on condition that, among other 
things, he will pay a certain amount of dues annu- 
ally, in installments due at certain specified times; 
and the penalty is, that if he neglect or refuse the 
required payments, he shall be deprived of certain 
named privileges. The contract is equally binding 
on both parties, and neither can violate it without 
incurring the penalty. If a Lodge should refuse the 
rights and privileges to a brother who has promptly 
fulfilled his duties, the grand master would compel 
it to stand up to its bargain; and by a parity of rea- 
soning, the Lodge compels the member to stick to 
his. If he will not pay, he cannot vote—that’s all. 
Much stress is laid by the opponents of this doctrine 
on the constitutional provision that every member in 
good standing is entitled to one vote; but it is re- 
spectfully submitted, that a member who fails to 
comply with the conditions of good standing, is not 


THE LEGENDARY RESPONSE. 
So mote it be with us when life shall end, 

And from the East the Lorp oF Lire shall bend, 
And we, our six days’ labor fully done, 

Shall have our wages at the Master's throne. 


So mote it be with us, that when the Square, 
That perfect implement, with heavenly care 
Shall be applied to every block we bring, 

No fault shall see our Master and our King. 


So mote it be with us, that though oar days 
Have yielded little to the Master's praise, 
The little we have builded may be proved 
To have the marks our first GkanD MasTErR loved. 


So mote it be with us; we are but weak; 
Our days are few; our trials none can speak! 
But sweet is our communion while we live, 
And rich rewards THE MAsTeR deigns to give. 


We toil, then, cheerfully ; we die in hope; 

The WALL in wondrous grandeur riseth up; 
Those who come after shall the work complete, 
And they and we shall have the WaGEs meet! 


~ rn 


THE BLUE BLANKET. 
Among the banners used in the immense masonic 





new Masonie Hall in Edinburgh, was a blue blanket, 
borne by the Journeymen Lodge. The London Mag- 
azine gives the following interesting history of it: 

“ As many inquiries have been made regarding the 
banner called ‘The Biue Blanket,’ which was dis- 
played in the late masonic procession in Edinburgh, 
by the Lodge of Journeymen, of that city, we give 
the following particulars, chiefly gleaned from the 
history of this famous relic, written in 1722, by Alex- 
ander Pennicuick, Burgess and Guild Brother. Ac- 
cording to the statements of that worthy brother of 
the incorporated fraternity, a number of Scotch me- 
chanics followed Allan, Lord Steward of Scotland, to 
the holy wars in Palestine, and took with them a 
banner on which were inscribed the following words 
from the 5ist Psalm, viz., ‘Jn bona voluntate tua ed 
Jicentur muri Hierosolyme.’ Fighting under the ban- 
ner, these vigilant Scotchmen were present at the 
capture of Jerusalem and other towns in the Holy 
Land; and on their return to their country, they de- 
posited the banner, which they styled ‘The Banner 
of the Holy Ghost,’ at the altar of St. Elio, the patron 
saint of the Edinburgh tradesmen, in the church of 
St. Giles. It was occasionally unfurled, or worn as a 
mantle by the representatives of the trades in the 
courtly and religious pageants that in former times 
were of frequent occurrence in the Scottish capital. 
In 1482, James III., in consequence of the assistance 
which he had received from the craftsmen of Edin- 
burgh, in delivering him from the castle in which he 
was kept a prisoner, and paying a debt of six thou- 
sand marks, which they had contracted in making 
preparations for the marriage of his son, the Duke of 
Rothsay, to Cecil, daughter of Edward IV., of Eng- 
land, conferred on the good town several valuable 
privileges, and renewed to the craftsmen their ban- 
ner of ‘The Blue Blanket.’ James’s queen, Marga- 
ret of Denmark, to show her gratitude and respect to 
the crafts, painted on the banner, with her own 
hands, a St. Andrew’s cross, a crown, a thistle, and a 
hammer, with the following inscription :—‘ Fear God 
and honor the king, grant him a long life and a pros- 
perous reign, and we shall ever pray to be faithful 
for the defence of his sacred majestie’s royal person 
tilldeath.? The king decreed that in all time coming 
this flag should be the standard of the crafts within 
Edinburgh, and that it should be unfurled in defence 
of their own rights, and in protection of their sove- 
reign. The privilege of displaying it at the masonic 
procession was granted to the Journeymen in conse- 
quence of their original connection with the Masons 
of Mary’s Chapel. one of the fourteen incorporated 
trades of the city. It was delivered to the assembled 
journeymen on the morning of the procession, by 
Convener Tibbets, who is the custodian of it during 
his term of office, in presence of several of the deacons 
of the trades, and a large concourse of citizens. In 
performing this ceremony, the convener referred to 
the historical character of the banner, and the im- 
portant oecasiens on which it had floated above the 
heads of the citizens; and he expressed a hope that 
while it was in the hands of the journeymen, it would 
be protected with scrupulous care. Brother William 
Hunter, master of the journeymen, in reply, said 
that the whole journeymen felt honored in being en- 
trusted with so precious a relic on this auspicious oc- 
casion; that it would be guarded by two of the breth- 
ren armed with ponderous Lochaber axes, and that 
every journeyman would feel his honor at stake in 
returning it safe and sound to the keeping of the 
convener. ‘The Blue Blanket’ was long in a very 
tattered condition; but some years ago it was repaired 
by lining it with blue silk, so that it can now be ex- 
posed without subjecting it to much injury. It was 
inspected by the Duke of Athol, Lord Panmure, and 
other notables taking part in the procession, who ex- 
pressed their grat:iication at seeing a relic so famous 
in the annals of the city.” 


THE LIVES OF MEN. 

The lives of most men are like water, where but 
one point receives and reflects the sunshine, and «ll 
aroumd is in the shade, and ifa cloud passes over this 
spot, all is obscured. But let thy life be like the 
diamond that, by nature too, only beams from one 
spot, but to which the cuttings of art give light sur- 
faces, s0 that no part is dark. Be, then, not in one 
position cheerful, but in all; and, however Provi- 
dence may see fit to treat thee, so let thy light con- 
tinue to shine. 














deck while the chaplain read in a touching voice. 




















entitled to its immunities. 
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(From the Home Journal.) 


THE FIRST-BORN. 





BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


The pulses of my woman-life 

To mother-love had never stirred, 
Until, low cooing like a bird, 

My little daughter came to me. 


A rosy, helpless, tender thing; 

A lily-bud, with leaves uncurled; 
But, ah! she made our all, our world, 
And fed each hope to calm content. 


And for her gentle, winsome ways, 

And for her eyes, like starry skies, 
When earth is drenched in odorous dyes, 
We named our darling ** Violet."* 


Five times the robins came and went; 

Five times the orchards, pink with bloom, 
Flooded the farm-house with perfume, 
And garden walks were fringed with green. 


The little feet grew sure and swift; 

The hands, eight-dimpled, helpful strong; 
The red lips set themselves to song, 

And made our music all the year. 


A rainbow pattern, deftly wrought, 
Was she along the sober gray 

Of our tame life—a mid-June day 
Between two mirk November nights, 


And, when our fingers ached with toil, 

She wrapped them ‘twixt her tiny palms, 
And straight. as they had drunk of balms, 
Fresh vigor poured through vein and nerve. 


And when our breath came thick with pain, 
When carking care each soul oppressed, 

We turned to her, and heaven's sweet rest 
Seemed but a little space away. 


Five times the river-maple flung 

Its scarlet banners to the breeze; 

Five times, amid the orchard trees. 

The luscious fruitage blushed and shone. 


The springing step grew slow and weak; 
The lovely face grew wistful-mild;: 

We saw, but did not dream our child 
Held converse with her angel kin! 


Five times the brown carth, reaped and bare, 
Lay patient waiting for its shroud 

Of angel make; winds fierce and loud 
Shrieked dirges for the dying year. 


Unbidden, through the farm-house door, 
There came a terrible guest one day ; 

He stole our greatest good away, sf 
And left two aching hearts behind! 


O wretched mother—wretched sire! 
O, bitter! drugging all life's cup! 
Our harvest of love was gathered up 
To swell the hoards of paradise. 

+ * * * * * 
A-many Junes have come since then, 

« Rosy with flush of sky and flower; 

The breath of many an amorous hour 
Has dyed the farm-house russet-brown. 


And rougher are the orchard boughs, 
Broader the noontide shade they fling 
When robins high among them sing, 

And blossoms star their green with pearl, 


The robe she wore is stained and thin; 
The ringlet, once so silken gay, 

That, like curled sunshine, used to lay 
Next her low brow, is lifeless, dim. 


And at her head the marble stone 

(So spotless when we placed it there), 
In spite of Love's most tender care, 
Is sullied with the mould of years. 


Our life is thick with pleasant hopes; 
Nor small our wealth, nor few our joys; 
And fair-faced girls and bonny boys— 
God's jewels—gem our marriage-crown. 


But there are times when heart and brow 
(Her sire’s and mine) are overcast 

With mournful dwelling on the past, 
Which her bright presence glorified. 


And there are moments when we feel, 
Su strong the love for her we bore, 
We'd almost give the other four 

To have our first-born back again! 


> 





(From the Watchman and Refiector.) 
LITTLE PITCHERS. 


BY E, STUART PHELPS. 


WHERE was that piece of wash-leather? O yes. 





And the feather duster? and the small hammer? 
The dust-pan was here just one minute ago, exactly. 
Where could Biddy have put that piece of the spare 
chamber carpet that was to go down by the stove. 
Mrs. Morand sat down upon a bandbox (that being 
the only thing available in the form of a chair) and 
sighed. Mrs Morand was not much given to sighing, 
but it did seem as if everything had gone wrong that 
day, everything. To begin with, befure she was out 
of her room she tore the placket of her dress nearly 
down to the hem, and the baby was crying, and there 
was no time to change it. If there was anything Mr. 
Morand particularly disliked, it was the sight of a 
lady’s placket torn down. The breakfast was late, 
and good for nothing at that. It was one of Biddy’s 
“days.” The cottee was cold, the steak was burnt 
toa cinder, the biscuit were black and soggy, the wa- 
ter appeared to be a mild decoction of wooden pail 
and bar-soap; its original acquaintance with the well 
to be among the memories that belong to the years 





Tohints gentle and hints broad, to persuasion, to 
reproof, to downright scolding, Biddy was impervious. 
“Tf yez expected her to do the wurk of tin, an’ she 
drove wid the house-clanin’ out of the wits of her, 
yez might suit yerself with them as would, this day 
week,” was the beginning, middle and the end of the 
matter. Beyond that there was no appeal. When 
Biddy felt moved in spirit to make that remark, it 
was quite settled that she should have her own way 
for the next twenty-four hours. ‘All the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men” could reinstate the 
authority of no mistress upon earth. 

Mr. Morand was—almost—vexed about the break- 
fast. He had been awake half the night with a 
wretched headache, and was depending on the coffee 
to strengthen and quiet his nerves. 

“Why couldn’t Biddy be made to cook the coftee 


ed, biting his lips in his nervous way, keeping back 
sharper words, it was very evident. 

Of course he was feeling sick and miserable. John 
never spoke so except when he was in great pain, 
poor fellow! Most men, coming to such a breakfast- 
table atter such a night, would have scolded decid- 
edly, or taken their hatsand gone out, slamming the 
door. Whereas John, in John’s own thoughtful 
way, had actually taken the children into the study, 
and amused them for half an hour after breakfast, 
by way of atonement. Yes, she knew all this, but 
nevertheless she had felt hurt and discouraged; she 
had begun the day with a heavy heart. 

Moreover the baby was sick. The baby invariably 
was sick in house-cleaning. She had never known 
it to fail since she was married. There had been a 
baby pretty much all the time, and each separate 
and individual one had this charming little trick. If 
it were anything serious, it would be different; then, 
her anxiety would of course overwhelm the annoy- 
ance. But with the reigning baby nothing was the 
matter, but the cold he caught the day Jack dropped 
him into the hogshead. He was just uncomfortable 
enough to be as cross as a little bear. If he had been 
another woman’s baby, she would have pronounced 
him singularly disagreeable to have about. 
Furthermore, Tim had not made his appearance. 
He had promised on his word and honor, with an 
accompanying weight of impressive expletives, that 
he would be here at two o’cluck precisely, to shake 
the front-room carpet. Here it was, just struck four, 
and there were no signs of him, nor likely to be, and 
there were the carpets, and they must be down before 
the Sabbath, if she had to shake them herself. To be 
sure, she might have known how much Tim’s prom- 
ises were worth, but she had cherished spasmodic 
hopes that he would come this time. Now what was 
to be done? 
Everything had gone just so since she began to 
clean. She had begun very early. The snow was 
on the ground the day she had gone into the attics; 
the ice was still floating on the river now. She was 
a systematic housekeeper. She believed in getting 
through things. Sometimes she half wished she had 
waited till Mr. Morand’s vacation, so as to have it all 
done while he was away, and save him the confusion 
and uproar, the burnt breakfasts, cross words and 
weary faces. But then it was much better to have it 
over with. 
At this crisis, her musings were brought to an 
abrupt end by the breaking of the bandbox, and her 
sudden and graceful descent to the floor amid the 
ruins thereof. Just as she was picking herself up, 
Biddy’s voice called condescendingly from the 
kitchen: 
** Look a here, mem. He’scoom. Ye’d better be 
down here looking afther him.” 
Tim at last! Bottling up her righteous indignation, 
she made her way wearily down stairs—she was no 
stronger than most American women, and the wear 
and tear of this day had exhausted her. 
“Timothy Hammond!” 

‘Well, now, Miss Morand, you look a here. I 
couldn’t get here afore now, noways, and I says to 
Miss Tenney, says I, ‘1’ve promised Miss Morand I'll 
be there sartin to shake them ’ere carpets o’ hern,’ 
but Miss ‘Tenney she had her stove right out to the 
top o’ the back stairs.” : 
‘No matter abont Mrs. Tenney’s stove. You had 
engaged the time to me, Tim, and you ought to have 


this occurs again, Mr. Morand will certainly dismiss 
you.” 


without me, nor you neither. 


lence.) You see 1 couldn’t help it, reely. Miss Tenny 
she’d got me thar, and she wouldn’t let me off no- 
ways till 1’d shook her parlor carpet, and washed 
them piazza winders o’ hern round to the south side 
you know, aud very pretty winders in the summer- 
time with them vines crawlin’ over ’em, and laws 
bless you! Miss Morand, I had to take in her feather- 
beds off the roof just to keep her good-natured. 1 
swanuey! I kep’ thinkin’ o’ them carpets o’ yourn, 
though, till every hair I had stood on end. 1 expect- 
ed to get a terrible blowin’ fur’t, but you see I had to 
go to old Miss Green’s on the way over, besides, to 
drown a batch of kittens for her, plaguy squealy little 
things they was, too, and—” 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Tim, if un- 
interrupted, would have talked till the present time, 
and come off as he always did, without a scolding, 
conqueror. Mrs, Morand, deeming discretion the bet- 
ter part of valor, retreated while she could do so with 
dignity, and led the way to the spare room in silence. 


despairing face from his sermon, returned a decided 


properly, if she couldn’t anything else?”’ he had ask- forehead knotted ominously, when she opened at last 


come if she had a dozen stoves on the back stairs, 1f| 8TUNds, the fields, the woods; they flung the light 


‘Laws, Miss Morand, do you think so now?: don’t bridge, where the river ran swiftly under a belt of 
believe a word on’t. Bless you! he couldn’t get along | 1° lashing it up into great groaning green blocks. 
(As there was no There they stopped. 


axiom truer, Mrs. Morand maintained a discreet si- “Ivum!” said Tim. Except for the groaning of | into the ear of the corn, which let out the secret in 


was that saucerful of tacks that she had left on the 
window-sill, nicely sorted, and all ready to put her 
hand on when Tim came? Echo answered, Where? 
Biddy knew nothing of them, nor Tim, of course. 
Mr. Morand was besieged in his study, and lifting a 


negative. It was rather hard, poor man! being 
brought down so unceremoniously from a world where 
houses are made without hands, to say nothing of 
tacks and spring-cleanings. Strong suspicions rested 
on Jack, but Jack satisfactorily asserted his inno- 
cence; and likewise Mary. Dolly only remained, 
and the baby. Where were they? 

“Dolly! Dolly!” 

There was no answer, and a long, wearying five- 
minutes’ search from garret to cellar followed. Mrs 

Morand’s feet and temper were both exhausted, her 


the door of the nursery closet. Dolly, sitting on the 
floor, the saucer overturned in her lap, every solitary 
tack scattered far and wide. The baby, perched on 
one of the shelves, was industriously tearing a hole 
in his apron with a large nail. 

“Why, Dolly!’ What are you about, child? Let 
those tacks alone this minute!” 

The words were sharp, and the tone. Dolly, star- 
tled, threw down the saucer, and hung her little 
golden head heavily—it seemed more from fear than 
shame. 

** What on earth were you about? No, you needn’t 
run off. Stay here and help me pick them up. Bring- 
ing the baby into this damp closet, too! I should 
think you were crazy. There! take him and go and 
amuse him in the corner; I’ll pick then up myself; 
you’re nothing but a trouble. Besides, you’ll get 
them in your shoes.” 

“TI didn’t mean to,” said the child, timidly. ‘0, 
I didn’t mean to. I thought you were so busy, I 
wanted to help.” 

Perhaps the low, frightened words did not reach 
Mrs. Morand’s ear—they were so very low—or per- 
haps they did. Her husband passing by the door 
just then, looked in to see what was the matter. 
“It’s Dolly!” said his wite, with flushed cheeks. 
“ She’s tipped over every one of these nails, just as I 
had them all ready for Tim. I do believe that child 
makes me more trouble than all the rest put to- 
gether!” 

* Look out, my dear. 
See the child’s eyes.” 
Mrs. Morand made no answer. She went down 
stairs shortly after, to set the table for supper, and 
forgot all about tlre matter. 

To the child, sobbing alone in the corner, the sun 
had fallen from the skies; the future was a horror of 
great darkness; life was not worth the living. Ah, 
we smile, we dare to smile at the tiny sorrows of these 
tiny lives. And they, mourning somewhere off in 
the dark at our unkindness or neglect, may be drink- 
ing the very dregs of the cup; their capacity for suf- 
fering filled up full. What is the agony of a Napoleon 
more? The ocean is no fuller than a saucer. 

**She don’t love me,” sobbed poor Dolly. ‘ No- 
body loves me. I am more trouble than all the rest. 
I didn’t mean to. I meant to help. I guess I’ll go 
off and run away somewheres, ’n’ then I wont be no 
bother to nobody.” 

So, creeping softly down the stairs, and out into the 
gathering twilight, went Dolly, her golden head 
hanging, her great eyes dim with tears. 

“Vl go off in the woods and be somebody else’s 
little girl, I will. Then p’raps she’ll wake up nights 
and cry. Ifshe feels very bad, p’raps I’ll come back 
some time or nuther. But she don’t love me. No- 
body loves me.” 
So, on and away, further from the warm, lighted 
home, deeper into the twilight, trudged Dolly, with 
both fists at her eyes, wondering, with a great sob, if 
it wasn’t most supper time; thinking, half regret- 
fully, of the little yellow flannel nightgown at home, 
but with a drop of Spartan blood somewhere in her 
delicate blue veins; to go back now and have Jack 
laugh at her would be unendurable. <A bear or an 
Indian would be comparative bliss. 
“ Where’s Dolly? Dolly! Dolly! Wasn’t she in 
the yard, Biddy? Jack, have you hunted up garret? 
Dolly! Dolly! O John, what shall we do?” 
They did what they could. They scoured the 


‘Little pitchers,’ you know. 


of lanterns into every thicket; they called at every 
turning path; they peered, shuddering, over the 


the ice, it was very still. Mrs. Morand leaned far 
over the railing; no one could see her face. 

“ Do you hear anything?” ina slow, measured tone. 

“Hear? Jimminy! no; I wish I did. J see.” 

Mrs. Morand drew a single sharp breath, and was 
down the bank and through the thicket with a leap 
that the two men, with their great strides, could not 
overtake. She sprang to the edge of the water, and 
fell there, crouching by it, the icy waves washing up 
against her knees. There she saw a sight that she 
sees On many a still night now, as she lies listening 
to the children’s sleeping breath; that she will see 
as long as she lives, 

A huge, jagged island of ice, that settled slowly, 
inch by inch; a litile figure cowered on it, still as a 
statue carved from the frozen block; between them 
and it a broad, swift, writhing green current. 

Of other sights and sounds she was dimly conscious 
—of the curious pallor about her husband’s mouth ; 
of Tim, his lank jaw dropping; of muttered words 








of ancient times. 








But now another atiliction presented itself. Where 


“The poor little critter! Them blocks of ice ’ud 
smash the row-boat to fine splinters. Swim? Mr. 
Morand, sir, you’d be drawed in under ’em like a 
egg-shell. But the poor little—haul her up, sir. I'll 
take an oar with you, anyways. Can’t stand this.” 
The ice-island had settled surely, inch by inch; a 
ripple of the green current gurgled up now, washed 
over the feet of the little statue, wet its tiny merino 
dress and white apron, seethed into its golden hair. 
The child, roused from its stupor of terror by the 
chill, crawled feebly to her knees, saw the figures on 
the bank, stretched out her hands. 

I think Mrs. Morand will not soon forget just the 
look of those little hands. 

* Mamma! mamma! I want to go home. I didn’t 
think the ice would break. Mamma, why don’t you 
take Dolly off? Mamma, please love her enough to 
take her off?” 

The hand fell, the voice broke into a sudden cry, 
and in a great upheaval and horror of clashing ice, 
and waves surging black into the air, the little statue 
went down, and the writhing current swept on. 

Still, in that dim i it had 1 a 
singular consciousness—Mrs. Morand seemed to be 
watching some great tragedy at a theatre; to see a 
woman sitting with folded hands upon a bank; to 
know that somebody’s little statue—not hers, but the 
silent woman’s—had gone down into a painted river, 
under blocks of canvas ice—still, in that conscious- 
ness she knew that the boat was struggling with the 
current like a human thing, wedged in between 
masses of drifting ice, tree from them, wedged in 
again, free again; she knew, at last, that something 
was drawn in heavily over its side; and after that, 
she covered her face. 

And after that—but how long or how short the 
time she never knew—her husband’s voice sounded 
at her side. 

“ Mary, Mary.” 

“T scolded her, John, the last thing.” 

“Why Mary, look up here!” 

But she did not turn her head. 

“No; I scolded her the last thing.” 

Into the dreary, monotonous words a soft cry 
broke; little warm arms were round her neck, a 
little warm cheek on hers. 

“Mamma, wake up and kiss me. I wont run 
away any more. I'll try not to be more trouble than 
all the rest. I only wanted to help, mamma.” 

“ Dolly, little Dolly! Mother’ll never, never—” 
But nobody heard the rest of the sentence. 








ARISTOCRACY AT CHURCH. 

Sir Hugh made the responses in a voice which re- 

sounded through the church; then, tired out with 

his exertions, while Mr. Penrose, the rector and a 

great Greek scholar, preached a sermon about the 

fathers, he nodded and snored, an example which 

was soon followed by all the gentlemen in white 

smock-frocks or red velveteen waistcoats, who sat In 

different parts of the church; they complained the 

rector preached too “ back-along” for them. Sir 

Hugh and my lady were very religious in their way. 

He considered that his chief duties were to go to 

church at least once on a Sunday, to give away 

money to the poor, never to tell lies, nor to swear 
more than he could possibly help. She thought she 
ought to go to heaven, because she believed the 

thirty-nine articles, because she never looked into 
any book at any time but an old volume of sermons 
on a Sunday afternoon, when she had nothing else to 
do. Mrs. Tracy’s behaviour during the service was 
highly edifying. She spread out her moire antique 
skirts, she cast up her eyes, and seemed to say, 
“Look atme! I, Mrs. Tracy, of Belgravia, moving 
in the highest circles of society, talented, handsome, 
and grandly dressed, I have not the slightest ohjec- 
tion to going down on my knees before you all, and 
calling myself dust and ashes and a miserable sin- 
ner.” Had you asked why Mr. Tracy was present, 
he would probably have lisped in reply, ‘‘ Aw, why, 
it’s a deuced bore, certainly; but it’s the correct 
thing, nowadays, you know; and, aw—one must set 
an example to the lower orders, and all that kind of 
thing, you know.” 


A SENSATION STORY. 
BY A VEGETARIAN. 


He had done the deed! But little did be guess 
that the eye of an intelligent potato in the next field 
was upon him. The potato poured the dreadful story 





its (s)talk, and though lam bound to add that the 
corn was cut after thus betraying confidence, the 
story got wind, and the cucumber was im a most dis- 
tressed frame of mind, in consequence. The culprit 
was overtaken by justice and several scarlet-runners, 
and taken before a justice of the peas. The case was 
investigated to the very roots, and the potato was, of 
course, prineipal witness for the prosecution. 

Wouldst know, O reader, the wretched man’s 
guilt? He had shed the blood of a turnip, little ex- 
pecting it would ever turn up in evidence against 
him. He was executed, of course, the mode of exe- 
cution devapitation, in order to sever the earrot-ed 
artery., 


a 
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IopINE.—Fermented liquors and wines contain 
iodine, but milk is richer in that substance than 
wine. The proportion of iodine in milk is in the in- 
verse ratio of the quantity yielded. Eggs also con- 
tain iodine. A fowl’s egg weighing fifty grains 





that he did not mean her to hear. 


contains more iodine than a quart of cow’s milk. 
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The World in Miniature. 


SUMMER COMES. 
Tripping down the shady lane, 
Sporting o'er the lea, 
Peeping through each hawthorn hedge, 
Through each shrub and tree, 
Flinging down her joyous smile 
Where the river foams, 
Dancing on the bank-side,— 
Summer comes! 
Laughing in the crystal brooks, 
Singing through the trees; 
Or, in some more gloomy spot, 
Sighing in the breeze; 
Following us with balmy breath 
To our city homes, 
Bringing joy to all hearts,— 
Summer comes! 
Simpson the actor would never take medicine; and 
his medical man was often obliged to resort to some 
stratagem to impose a dose upon him. There is a 
play in which the hero is sentenced, in prison, to 
drink a cup of poison. Simpson was playing this 
character one night, and had given directions to have 
the cup filled with port wine; but what was his hor- 
ror, when he came to drink it, to find it contained a 
dose of senna! He could not throw it away, as he 
had to hold the goblet upside down, to show his per- 
secutors he had drained every drop of it. Simpson 
drank the medicine with the slowness of a poisoned 
martyr; but he never forgave his medical man, as 
was proved at his death, for he died without paying 
his bill. 

Mr. Watson, uncle to the laie Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, a man of immense wealth, finding himself at 
the point of death, desired a friend who was present 
to reach him a drawer, in which was an old shirt, 
that he might put it on. Being asked why he would 
wish to change his linen when he was so ill, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Because I am told the shirt I die in must be 
the nurse’s perquisite, and this is good enough for 
her.” This is as bad as the old woman, who, with 
her last breath, blew out-an inch of candle, ‘ Be- 
cause,” said she, ‘‘ 1 can see to die in the dark!” 


At the time of the explosion of the nitro-glycerine 
in the yard of Wells, Fargo & Co., in San Francisco, 
a lad was sitting at his desk writing, while plastering 
and timber fell around, without so much as hurting 
a hair of his head. The same boy was sitting on the 
paddle-box of the steamer Yosemite when she was 
blown up, on a trip to Sacramento, and was thrown 
entirely across the river, when he coolly swam back 
to the wreck to offer assistance to the less furtunate 
passengers. = 

George W. Sage was hung at Vernon, Indiana, 
lately, for the murder of a child. His father stood in 
waiting for the body. After it had been suspended 
about fifteen minutes, he asked if he could have it. 
Being told not yet, he exclaimed, “Seems to me you 
keep him up a good deal longer than there’s any use 
of.” 

At the table of one of our New York hotels, lately, 

a rough-spun individual was annoyed by the voracity 
of his nearest neighbor, who monopolized all the 
good things he could reach. After witnessing his 
operations for some time the blunt customer tapped 
the gormandizer on the shoulder, and said, ‘Look 
a-here, old fellow, I wouldn’t advise you to go to 
Ohio right away.”— Why not?””—“ Because they’ve 
got the hog cholera out there.” 


A huge practical joke, which will last a year, was 
lately played in Buffalo. The Republican mayor be- 
ing absent, the Democratic council elected a mayor 
pro tem., which latter gentleman withdrew all the 
mayor’s appointments, and made new ones from the 
Democratic ranks. The council confirmed the new 
appointments, and the mayor pro tem. confirmed the 
proceedings of the council. An exchange truly says, 
“This is a terrific gouge.” 

A woman in Richmond recently undertook to cure 
her husband of intemperance by filling his whiskey 
bottle with kerosene. He took a dose, which made 
him cavort around the room like an Indian at a war- 
dance. He begged for relief, forgave the deception, 
promised to abstain from liquor forevermore, and— 
hurried out to get a little “ real old stuff to take the 
cussed taste out of his mouth.” 

When the last term of the criminal court of Colo- 
rado territory was opened in Central City, the judge 
charged the grand jury not to fail to present every 
man who had committed any crime. But what was 
the judge’s consternation when the grand jury pre- 
sented him for adultery with the wife of the landlord 
of his hotel. He begged the attorney, out of respect 
to the court, to nol pros. the indictment; but the at- 
torney, having an eye to the judge’s place, refused to 
do this, and forwarded a copy of the indictment to 
President Johnson, with the grand jury’s petition for 
the judge’s removal, which doubtless will not be long 
delayed. 

A French actor, who died lately, was quite famous 
in the green rooms of Paris for his good sayings and 
good spirits. Conscious his hours were numbered, 
he ordered a lead cofiin; it was brought to his cham- 
ber. He called his servant, of whom he had repeat- 
edly complained, and said to him, pointing to the 
empty coflin, “Jean, there is my last overcoat. I 
hope, you rascal, you will not feel like stealing it!” 

Cholera seldom attacks boys. The only reason we 
can give for it is, that they never talk about it. Their 
minds are so constantly engaged in robbing orchards, 
playing “how many miles,” and other important 
amusements, that they have no time to think of such 


uch in Wittle. 


We hear of trade strikes all over thecountry. New 
York is quite prolitic. 
Thank Heaven for the anniversaries, for they 
brought us much rain. 
Western Virginia has voted to disfranchise all who 
were rebels. 
The Prince of Wales don’t like to be bored with 
long speeches. 
Congress has debated the propriety of giving the 
Fenians belligerent rights. 
The Spanish fleets have left the Pacific, and will 
return next fall. 
The time is near at hand for the attempted laying 
of another Atlantic cable. 
It is said that peat is far superior to coal for rail- 
road use. 
English papers think that they would like some ef 
our cannon. No doubt of it. 
The emperor of Austria is said to be melancholy. 
A love of a bonnet made in Paris for a Russian 
princess cost $1000. 
An Albany lady committed suicide at being refused 
a tour through Europe. 
The peasant who saved the czar’s life is anxious to 
go to Paris to be educated. 
The apple trees in New Hampshire are sound to 
the core, and a big crop is expected. 
Harriet Hosmer makes $15,000 per annum by her 
chisel—and spends it. 
A new literary society has sprung up in Memphis 
with the quaint name of ‘* Dull Dog Cabal.” 
A Wisconsin jail prisoner hid in the oven; when 
discovered the thermometer was at 140 degrees. 
Ex-rebel General Hood is president of a street 
sweeping machine company. 
Among the American patents lately issued is one 
for a fan, sunshade, or canopy combined. 
The name of the Malay prince visiting England is 
? Datu Tumongong Abubakar Sri-Maharajah of Jo- 
hore. 
The increase in exports of tea from China for two 
years past is sixteen millions of pounds. 
There are 75,893 public school children in Phila- 
delphia. 
Wear your old clothes, if you wish to give an ex- 
ample of steady habits. 

About twelve hundred churches were burnt during 
the war. 

The New York post-office forwards ninety tons of 
mail matter every twenty-four hours. 

The Chicago Douglas monument corner-stone will 
be placed next 4th of July. 

The ailanthus trees in Brooklyn have been indicted 
as a nuisance. 

To get up the new five cent piece costs about 
$200,000. 

A Memphis paper speaks of that city as “a vast 
repository of offal and carrion bait.” 

Motto for the Dumb Asylum—“ Dumb vivimus, 
vivamus!” 

Milk cannot pay a large income tax because it is 
not rich enough. 

Some of the streets of Richmond are described as 
almost equal to Virginia corduroy roads. 

Six merchants in Montreal are charged with 
forgery. 

Taglioni, the great ballet-dancer of the last genera- 
tion, is eighty-eight years old and very devout. 

The Baltimore ladies have sent seven hundred 
barrels of flour to Georgia. 

A book publisher in London tells how to make one 
thousand puddings. 

A piece of real estate was sold in Chicago the other 
day at the rate of $1500 per foot. 

Connecticut thinks it has a gold and silver mine in 
New London county. 

A little boy in Iowa poisoned his infant sister ‘ to 
keep her still.” 

Fifty-five thousand white fish were drawn in at 
one haul in New Haven, lately. 

A child was poisoned to death in Paris by the ap- 
plication of tobacco juice mixed with lard to its head. 

One little military preparation in Paris is the pur- 
chase of 15,000 artillery horses. 

A thief snatched $1000 from Mrs. Bowers, in Al- 
bany, and she was soon a left bower. 

Aman named Howe has been arrested in Albany 
for swindling New York merchants out of $200,000. 

An association of women for the progress of politi- 
cal economy has been formed at Vienna. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. John T. Whippen 
and Miss Annie M. Hopkins. 
By Rev. Mr. Fulton, Mr. Henry Ball and Miss S. Lizzie 





ecds. 

By Rev. Mr. Lynch, Mr. Paul H. Kendricken and Miss 
Cecelia A. Garvey, of Roxbury. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. White, Mr. John H. Maldt 
and Miss Mary E. Higgins. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Wildes, Mr. Henry A. May, of 
Boston, and Miss Hannah B. Saunders. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Twiss, Mr. James Holt and Miss 


Isabella F. Sherburn. 
Deaths. 


In this city, Ralph Iluntington, Esq , 81. 
At C harlestown, Mrs. Sarah, widow of the late John 
Elims, 67 
At Ch 















sea, Dr. Robert Loftus, 58, formerly of Liver- 
pool, England. 

At Belmont, Miss Helen A., daughter of the late Daniel 
Learned, 3: 

At North: Bridgewater, Mr. Nahum Leach, ! 

At Marshfield, Mrs. Bula A. +, Wife of Gonsaie Charles 
L. Tilden, 44. 

At Newbury port, Miss Charlotte, daughter of the late 





small affairs as the cholera. 











Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cytisus. 

There are above fifty kinds of Cytisus; but the 
kinds best known are the Laburnums, the common 
Broom (C. scoparius), and the Portugal Broom (C. 
albus). The common Laburnum (C. Laburnum) is a 
well-known tree, which if it were less common would 
be thought extremely beautiful. There are only 
three or four distinct varieties, but the plant varies 
very much in the size of its flowers, in their color, 
and the length of the racemes in which they are dis- 
posed, and in their fragrance. TheScotch Laburnum 
(C. alpinus) is much more beautiful than the com- 
mon kind; both the flowers and leaves are larger, 
and the flowers are more frequently fragrant. They 
are also produced much later in the season, not 
coming into flower till the others are quite over. 
This is the plant which the Italians call May, as we 
do the Hawthorn. The French call both species 
False Ebony, from the blackuess of the wood; which, 
however, is much darker in C. Laburnum than in C, 
alpinus. Both kinds will grow in any soil and situa- 
tion, but they do best in a deep sandy loam, and a 
sheltered situation. 





The Ladies’ Slipper. 

Terrestrial orchideous plants, mostly natives of 
North America, They should be grown in peat soil 
in a shady border, and covered with a hand-glass, or 
in some other manuer, so as to keep them dry during 
winter. These plants are among the most beautiful 
and curious of all our native plants. The yellow 
species, Cypripedum pubescens, is the most common, 
being frequently found in rich shady woods. The 
white and pink C. spectabile, is the most elegant as 
well as the rarest species, and is generally found in 
swampy woods. They may all be cultivated in the 
garden by placing them in a shady border, the soil of 
which is composed of leaf mould and peat brought 
from the woods and swamps, and their unique blos- 
soms render them highly deserving of this care. The 
best time for transplanting them from their native 
localities is when they are in bloom, and they should 
be removed with a ball of earth attached to the roots. 


The Coral Tree. 

Stove and greenhouse shrubs, with splendid coral- 
colored flowers. JZ. laurifolia, and E. Christa-galli, 
will grow in the open air, and they will flower mag- 
nificently in a warm sunny border, if sheltered by a 
south wall. ‘The soil should be a sandy loam, or loam 
and peat; and they are propagated by cuttings of the 
young wood struck in sand under a glass, but with- 
out bottom heat. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: bt The Priva- 
teer of 1976. By SYLVANUs CosB, JR 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or. = 
Tory and his League. By Sy.tvanus Coss, 

No. 5.—THE SILVER 4 Bn The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DEN 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: csr “The —— of the 
Mystic Tie. By Mavor BEN: PERLEY POOR: 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: oy The. e Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story af Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

No. 9.—THE WOOD a or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN HANED: or, ‘The Children of Fate. 
By ee ANUS CoBB,Jd 

No.1 THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and twhite Men ot Virginia. By Jamgs F. Firts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or. om Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
zerms of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
2OORE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GOoDWIN. 

No. cong 8 1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUN?LINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, 4 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CaAroLinE ORNE. 

No. 19.-_THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

‘No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ot the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FI?rTs. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Ligur. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: Ors Mother Church 
Thwarted. By JANE G. Avsti 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLOUNT 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'Carrney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, xhe Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JON 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: os; The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Georce L. AIK 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the seceng len 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howakp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wm. H. BusHnNeE Lt. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt “of Ten Centseach. Address 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 





Abraham Jackson, 72. 


Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravin and forming the cheapest books tn 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for — Re yp and 
the copyright is secured accordin We will send 
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Soldier. By LIECTENANT MURRA 

DISINHERITED: or, ane weir of Motoombe. A 
Taleof English Life. By D . H. RoBINson. 

THE ARKANSAS makexn. or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Taleof the I Fearless 
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THE TEXAN CRUISER: OF. + Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SyLvanus Co 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, z” Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURR 
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THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterlingliterary paper now has acirculation more 
extended than any other journal ofitsclassin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 

FAMILY PAPER 
ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches,adventures ,wit, humor, 
poetry , editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps or contributors among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the d 
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BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
numberis ornamented by numerous fine engray ings. and 
is complete in itsel/, embracing a great Variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
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all to be the cheapest and best ma agazine in the world, 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
RETURN. 


eee 
BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 





This warm south wind that softly breathes 
Like whispers in an hour of dreams, 

Strays from that far-off land of light, 
Whose sun’s meridional beams 

Seek out the thickest nook of gloom, 

And warm its shadow into bloom. 


This southern breath from skies of love 
Foretells the joy thy eyes shall give, 
When, ere the April days shall fly, 
Our hands shall clasp,—my heart shall live 
In all that sweetness of thy smile 
Foregone through all this dreary while. 


Through all my calendar of months, 
An April day shall blessed be; 

For in such hour, through smiling rain, 
The friend I loved returned to me,— 

From rare perfume of southland bowers, 

To where my pink arbutus flowers. 
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THE TRUE PRINCESS. 


BY BARBARA BROOME. 








GREAT things were about to happenin the Ray 
family. Cousin Marie was coming all the way from 
Paris, to stay till her papa and mamma would be able 
to come after her. This was charming. This filled 
the Ray children with delight, and when the time 
arrived to expect her from day to day, they almost 
went wild. Just in the very flutter of ail their ex- 
pectation, the postman left at the house an old-fash- 
ioned yellow envelope. 

“Ahem!” said papa Ray, putting his eye-glasses 
astride his nose. “This is from Vermont. It must 
be from Sister Jane.” He held the letter up closer, 
for he was very near-sighted. ‘She has written to 
say that she has at last decided to send her daughter 
Susan to the academy for six months. She will be 
here to-morrow.” 

“What, papa?” cried Sophia Ray. ‘Another 
cousin coming here? Going to school with me?” 

“‘ Yes, chatterbox!” answered her father, laughing 
at her astonishment and string of questions. ‘‘An- 
other cousin, and a verv nice one, too, 1 reckon. 
Only don’t imagine her anything like that doll of a 
one from Paris.” 

“ Why, what do you mean?” asked Lottie, putting 
down her knife and fork. They were at dinner. 
Will not Cousin Susan know how to talk French, 
and play on the piano like Cousin Marie? and will 
she not have dresses and boots to match, like her?” 

“Tut, tut,” said her father; “ fie on such nonsense! 
Your Cousin Susan has lived on a farm in the back- 
woods, all her life, and probably knows nothing of 
French and fashions. For all I know, she may wear 
her grandmother’s poke bonnet, and a homespun 
gown.” The children turned up their noses at this. 
“ Remember, my dears,” added their father, “it is a 
poor way to judge of people by their clothes. Clothes 
are but husks and peel.” He took an apple, saying 
this, and began to pare it. Then he quartered it, and 
cut out the centre. “See what a black heart it had,” 
he said, “for all its pretty shiny skin.” 

The next morning found the Ray children gathered 
together round the window in the dining-room. In- 
deed, Harry, a fresh-faced lad of twelve, was half 
out of the window and half in, balancing the sash on 
top of his curly head. They were talking of Susan, 
How her ears must have tingled, poor child! 

“She may turn out all right, after all,” spoke up 
Harry; “but if she’s got a buttermilk face, anda 
foot like a churn, and a voice with a twangty-twang 
in it, 7’ fight shy of her. You may bet your life on 
that!” 

Harry folded his arms with determination. He had 
had his say. 

“I’ve no doubt,” said Sophia, “ she will be as old- 
fashioned as the hills.” 

“No matter if she is; you will have to go to school 
with her every day,” said Lottie, maliciously; for she 
remembered how her father had taken down her silly 
notions the day before. 

“Very well,” said Chubby. Chubby was four years 
old, and the baby. “She shall have nobody but 
Dorothy Dumps to play with.” 

Dorothy Dumps was a sad-eyed rag-doll, very much 
out at the elbows, and at the back of the head. All 
at once, the door-bell was pulled furiously. 

‘Perhaps it’s Cousin Susan,” said the children; 
and they raced across the hall, into the sitting-room. 

They peeked from behind the drawn curtains. 

“ What a darling!” said Lottie; for, from the car- 
riage that was standing in the street, tripped the 
most elegant little laly that ever was seen. 

Her trig little travelling-suit, all of some shiny 
gray, shone like silver, while little hanging balls of 
silver fringe bedizened it in every possible place. A 
dot of a cap sat like a button on the tip-top of her 
head, and her hair, which was very light, and had 
been crimped and then combed, brushed out all 

Tiny kid 


held a little white dog, with a blue ribbon round his 
neck, under her arm. 
The Ray children looked at each other, and Sophia, 


“Harry,” said she, “do run your fingers through 
your hair. You do look so common, with it all plas- 
tered down flat.” 

Then she dragged Chubby to the other side of the 
room, and sat her down with a flounce upon the sofa- 
cushion. 

“There,” said she, “ don’t you dare to move; 
dress stands out just right.” 

Lottie was looking in the glass, practising courtesies 
industriously. Sophia said to her: 

“Hunch your shoulders further out of your dress. 
They say it’s all the rage in Paris—low-necked 
dresses.” 

Then Sophia, having arranged everybody else to 
her taste, sat down stiffly, on the edge of the silk- 
patchwork chair, and began rubbing her cheeks with 
her handkerchief, that she had rolled into a hard ball. 


When their mother came in, followed by the little 
lady in the silver suit, she looked round the room in 
surprise. Harry, with his hairon end, was standing 
on one toe, with his elbow resting on nothing; Sophia 
had two fiery-red blisters on either cheek, while Lot- 
tie, with her shoulders up to her ears, looked like a 
hunch-back. As for Chubby, she was frozen to the 
sofa-cushion, with her legs out straight like two 
sticks. 

‘* Here is your Cousin Marie,” said their mother. 
Sophia came towards her, mincingly. 

* Delighted to see you, ma’anselle !”” said she, with 
a sim per. 

“Ow!” screamed Chubby, popping off from the 
sofa-cushion. 

A pin had been carelessly stuck there, and just at 
that moment it had pricked Chubby. Sophia, who 
was startled at first, now recovered herself enough to 
offer to embrace her cousin. Marie gave her two 
fingers to shake, and nodded carelessly to Harry, who 
bowed down to the ground. Then she said, fretfully: 
“O dear! how I do detest a hired hack! I am 
shaken to pieces. I shall faint away, unless I have a 
chair!” 

Sophia and Lottie and Harry sprang to bring one, 
but as they all caught hold of the same one, and all 
tugged different ways, the matter was not helped 
much. When at last the chair was brought, Cousin 
Marie sank into it, without a word of thanks. So- 
phia, looking towards the door, noticed, for the first 
time, a very smartly-dressed person standing there. 
* Don’t stay there, staring round, any longer,” said 
Marie to her, sharply. ‘‘Go and see if my room is 
ready, and then come and help me up.” 

* Who is that lady?” asked Sophia, as she left the 
room. 

Lady!” echoed Marie, scornfully. ‘* Why, that’s 
only Nannette, mamma’s waiting-maid. She is a 
jewel, though, in her way. She can tie a sash like an 
angel.” : 

“T hope that you enjoyed your journey, Cousin 
Marie,” said Harry.” 

“ No, indeed, I did not!” was the answer. ‘The 
passengers were such savages. They did not know 
enough to admire Nannette’s charming toilets.” 
Here the little dog began to bark. 

“Hush, my pet!” said Marie, kissing him rap- 
turously. ‘ Don’t scold, that’s my darling Jonjon! 
He shall have a warm bath and be put to bed, in one 
little minute.” 

But “Jonjon”’ snapped at his mistress, and kept on 
barking, which put an end toall further conversation 
between the cousins. Pretty soon Nannette came 
back with the news that ‘‘ Mademoiselle’s room was 
quite ready.” 

“Pick up my hat,” said Marie to her—she had 
thrown it on the floor—‘“‘ and order me acup of strong 
cotfee.”? Then she went off, and Lottie saw that her 
boots matched her dress, and were buttoned with 
silver buttons. 

“ That’s the kind of girl to walk with in the park,” 
said Harry, flinging himself upon the sofa, and kick- 
ing his heels together. 

“Hark!” said Sophia. 
stopping.” 

To the window again rushed the children. 

“Land of Joshua!” said Harry. ‘ She has got on 
her grandmother’s bonnet, for a fact.” 

‘‘Cousin Sew-sun, heow d’ye dew?” said Lottie, 
twisting her words. 

“ Look at her bandbox, covered with calico,” cried 
Sophia, in disgust. 

I say,” said Harry, “ let’s run away—let’s not see 
her.” 

It was too late, however, for that, for they heard 
their mother’s voice in the entry. 

“We can hide,” said Lottie. And, at the word, 
they vanished. 

Harry, under a little tete-a-tete sofa; Lottie, in 
the bottom of the pier-table, where a great china jar, 
filled with dried ferns and grass, completely hid her, 
and Sophia and Chubby slid behind the heavy moreen 
curtains. From their hiding-places they saw their 
mother and Cousin Susan. 

“Yes, dear,” their mother was saying, “ your 
cousins are in here waiting. You will tind them 
pleased to see you.” 

But the room was empty. 

** Never mind!” said Mrs. Ray; ‘ they will prob- 
ably be back in a minute.” 

She helped Susan to take off her cavernous bonnet. 

“You must make yourself quite at home,” said 
Mrs. Ray, kindly. ‘I will go now and bring you 
some refreshments.” 

“Indeed, aunt, I do not need anything,” said 
Susan. 

But Mrs. Ray was already gone, and Susan, find- 
ing herself alone, took a look around her. Presently, 
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it, she stumbled against Sophia’s toe, and Sophia, 
with a guilty face, was obliged to walk out. Before 
anything could be said, the jar of ferns fell forward 
with a crash, and Lottie rolled into sight with it. 
Having been all scrooched into®a heap, she had 
thoughtlessly leaned against the jar, and this was 
the result. Harry found the game was up, and he 
wriggled himself out on his stomach, like an awk- 
ward frog. 

““ We—only—wanted—a—a little fun,” stammered 
Sophia. 

But Harry, however, in the first heat of his shame, 
blurted out: 

‘‘No such thing! We hid, because we didn’t want 
to see you!” 

He was sorry, after he had said it, for Cousin Su- 
san’s lips grew quite white. He felt as if he had 
struck her. Mrs. Ray now came in. Seeing the 
children together, she said to Susan: 

*“Ah, you have got acquainted with your cousins 
already, have you?” 

Susan, at this, burst into tears. 

“You are homesick and tired,” said Mrs: Ray. 
Susan did not contradict her, and tried to eat a 
piece of the nice cake she had brought. It choked 
her, and she was obliged to put it down untasted. 
So Mrs. Ray led off the little sobbing creature, 
saying: 

“A little rest is what you need.” 

The Ray children did not feel very comfortably. 

“ She’ll blab on us,” said Harry; ‘* but I don’t care. 
I can’t feel much meaner, any way.” 

The Ray children were not really bad. They were 
only light-headed, and giddy as butterflies. Susan 
did not “ blab,” as Harry said she would; and though 
she suffered a good many things besides, she never 
complained. The children, seeing this, treated her 
as they chose. Her thick, rough shoes, her homely 
dress, her uncouth bonnet and her homely hands, all 
came in for a share. 

Sometimes the Ray children’s consciences would 
smite them; but then their schoolmate’s ridicule, 
and their Cousin Marie’s Parisian sneer, would urge 
them on again. Princess Perfume and Cousin Brown 
Soap became the names for the two cousins. There 
was nothing else—so the Ray children thought at 
the time—that their Cousin Marie was like, but a 
princess. So they made slaves of themselves, and 
ran at her beck and call, and admired her, and tried 
to pet her dog Jonjon, who would not be petted, but 
snapped and snarled forever. 

When they walked in the park, Harry had the hap- 
piness of knowing all the fellows were dying with 
envy of him. Sophia and Lottie counted over the 
princess’s dresses to the girls, and told the color of 
her sashes, and the different styles of trimming, 
Things went on in this way for three months. If, 
at the end of that time, a stranger had asked the 
Ray children, Why do you run for your Cousin 
Marie, and torment your Cousin Susan? 1 think they 
might have answered: 

** We only make believe with Marie, she has such 
dreadful tempers; as for Susan, she has no spunk, 
and we will not stoop to let her know how ashamed 
we are of our conduct. So we keep on the old way.” 
These, as you see, are very silly reasons, but these 
children were very silly children. They came, though, 
to their senses at last. One day, Mr. Ray came in, 
rubbing his hands. 

“ Wife,” said he, “I’ve matched my Chinese idol, 
at last. A chance in a thousand, too.” 

Mr. Ray was a great searcher after old curiosities. 
His wife, however, was not interested in such things. 

“ Have you?” said she, carelessly, just for the sake 
of saying something. 

“And if you think it would be a good plan,” went 
on Mr. Ray, “ we’ll take a holiday, little fulks and all, 
and go and make a present of them to Uncle John.” 

Now Uncle John was a cheery little white-haired 
man, who lived a dozen miles or so in the country, 
and whose house was full of aJl kinds of odd things, 
and who would admire greatly the Chinese idols. 

The chiluren gave a shout. They knew what a 
good time to expect at Uncle John’s. They crept 
away to talk it over; they went into the library; the 
Chinese idols were on the table. Harry took his top 
out of his pocket, and began to spin it. 

“This is a jolly place,” said he, ‘ to make a top go. 
It’s so smooth and hard, and—” 

He didn’t finish his sentence, for his top-string 
caught in one of the Chinese idols, and tipped it over. 
Its nose was broken clean off! 

“ Father will be very angry,” said Harry. ‘‘ Come 
away quick, and leave the door open. We can lay it 
to your dog, Marie, then.” ‘ 

*‘That’s all very tine for you,” said Marie; ‘ but 
I’m not going to have poor Jonjon abused. Besides, 
if the idol is broken, we shall luse our pleasure- 
jaunt.” 

“ Of course,” said Harry. ‘‘ But what can we do?” 

** Nannette has got some giue that mends every- 
thing,” cried Marie. “ You can stick the nose on, 
and your father will never know it.” 

The window-curtains parted, and Cousin Susan 
climbed down from the high window-seat, where she 
had been studying her lesson. 

“You must do right!” said she, walking up to 
Harry. *‘‘ You must go to your father, and tell him 
what you have done.” 

“T wonder who you are ordering round, Cousin 
Brown-Soap,” said Harry. “I guess I aint such a 
goose as to get into a scrape for nothing. I shall put 
the nose on so that nobody can tell where it came 
off.” 

“But he might find the place,” said Susan. 











around, like the foliage of a smoke-tree. 
, gloves fitted her hands like asecond skin, and she 
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a in a tremble, made herself commander-in-chief. 


she went towards the window. As luck would have 


answered Harry, in a way that showed his mind 
made up. 

“Tam going to tc him myself,” said Susan. 

But Harry ran to the door, and would not let her 
out. 

“If you do,” cried he, in a rage, “you will be 
sorry.” 

“The sneak,” sneered Marie, “ sitting there listen- 
ing, and then running and telling tales!” 

** Open the door,” said Susan. 

“ Will you go and tell?” asked Harry. 

“ Yes,” said Susan, firmly. 

Harry, beside himself with p , struck her in 
the fuce. She staggered, and fell against the sharp 
edge of one of the library chairs. She rose immedi- 
ately, and there was a gash across her cheek. Harry 
opened the door wide now. 

“Shall you tell of that, too?” he asked, in a faint 
voice. 

She gave him a look. He knew she would not. 

“ What if I should strike you again?” 

**It would be the same.” 

And this was the girl that Harry thought had 
no spunk.” 

“ Father,” said Harry, with great tears in his eyes, 
‘gee what I have done to Cousin Susan, just because 
she dared me to do right.” 

His father forgave him readily the breaking of the 
idol. 

‘As for the rest,” said he, sternly, “ that is harder 
to forgive.” 





him a kindly smile. 

**T have found the true princess,” said he. 
“And we,” said Sophia and Lottie. 

Marie skulked away. Her reign was ended. 
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TRIALS OF RAILKOAD CLERKS. 

Some of our readers may have a poor opinion of 
the patience of railroad clerks, but here is a sample 
of the questions which they have to answer while 
selling tickets: 

** Does the next train stop at Newton?” 

“No sir; it is the Express train.” 

‘Don’t the Express train stop there?” 

‘*No sir; it goes past.” 

** How much is the fare?” 

“One dollar and twenty-five cents.” 

“When will the next train go that stops at 
Newton?” 

“At four o’clock, sir.” 

“Why don’t the Express train stop there?” 

* Because it goes right through.” 

“Does it ever stop there?” 

“No sir; never.” 

“Will the train that starts at four o’clock stop 
there?” 

** Yes sir.” 

“There’s no danger of its going past without stop- 
ping, is there?” 

‘No sir.” 

‘It isn’t the Express train that goes at four o’clock, 
is it?” 

“No sir.” 

*‘Couldn’t the Express train just as well stop as 
not?” 

“No sir.” ° 

‘Why don’t if?” 

** Don’t know, sir.” 

** Will this ticket take me to Newton?” 

“ Yes sir.”” 

“ Does the train stop anywhere between here and 
Newton?” 

“No sir.” 

*“T couldn’t get off anywhere for a few minutes, 
could 1?” 

“No sir.” 

“ What time does the train start?” 

*“ Four o’clock, sir.” 

‘*1t will be sure to start on time, will it?” 

Clerk—(angrily)—“ Yes sir.” 

Traveller—* Well, ye might be civil.” 








- WHERE THE LAUGH CAME IN. 


Mr. Bruce’s and Sizer’s farms adjoined each other. 
Sizer had an unruly sheep, which was in the habit of 
getting into Bruce’s field. Bruce expostulated with 
Sizer several times, and told him if he didn’t keep his 
sheep at home, he would fix him so he wouldn’t jump 
any more fences. But Bruce soon found the sheep 
back again; so he caught him, and with a knife sev- 
ered the cuticle or skin just beyond the gambrel 
joint, and between the main cord and bone, then 
thrust the ciher bind leg through the aperture, and 
then put the sheep back over the fence, which went 
off hobbling on three legs. 

Sizer soon after discovered the sad plight his sheep 
was in, and he knew very well who was the cause of 
it, but he concluded to take things coolly, and wait 
some suitable opportunity to revenge himself. Pres- 
ently Bruce’s old sow broke into Sizer’s field, when 
he caught her, and, with a sharp knife, cut her 
mouth from ear to ear, and turned her back into the 
field. When Bruce discovered this, he went to 
Sizer’s in a great rage, and demanded of him what 
he did that for. Sizer said: 

“ Upon my word, Neighbor Bruce, I didn’t do any 
such thing. Your old sow split her mouth laughing 
at my sheep through the fence.” 


— 





Lopainc-HovusE DIALOGUE.—“ Your milk does 
not pay any income-tax, Isuppose, Mrs. Skinpenny?” 
“Why not, sir?” “I shouldn’t think it was rich 





“Well, then he can think he bought it so,” 


enough.” 


Harry looked despairingly at Susan, who gave 
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SYRENE THE JEWESS. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 





AM a clergyman of the Church of 
England. My flock does not dwell 
in a city, but about half-a-dozen 
miles from an old cathedral town, 
in the southern part of England. 
If I write this story more minute- 
ly than would appear natural, 





considering that a number of years 
have elapsed since the incidents 
occurred, it is because that I kept 
a diary of all the events which 
happened that concerned me or 
my friends;.a practice which has 
been to me a source of mingled 
pain and pleasure. Now, for the 
tipst time, | relate what was writ- 
ten in my journal in the year 18—. 
One Sunday, as the last words of my sermon left 
my lips, I happened to notice, in one of the pews 
near the door, a veiled figure, apparently listening 
intently. It was a graceful figure, with a proud 
poise of head and shoulders,.and there was a soft 
gleam of eyes behind the veil. 
Isaw, and for a moment forgot, but after my prayer 
was ended, ere I pronounced the benediction, my 
glance again wandered toward the veiled lady. There 
is much, sometimes, in an attitude; and I fancied I 
detected in hers a more than usual interest in the 
services, and somehow, as I said the benediction, my 
heart most earnestly invoked the blessing on her 





in warm summer days. When I had changed my 


congregation still lingered near, she was not visible. 


gers who strayed, in summer, into the little old stone 
charch, and unknown ladies among them—but they 


did then. 
knew of. 

Again she was gone before I left the church; not a 
— of her garments was visible in road or tield- 


I felt that she needed him more than I 


Tou were truly earnest this afternoon,” said my 
wife. ‘It did my heart good to hear you.” 

be thus,” I said. Then after a moment, 1 added, 
I should be surprised if I should ever learn that she | [ 
Did you notice lady far back in the church, who 
kept her veil down?” 


that I could not have seen her,” was the reply, fol- 


the army in India, and was now home to recuperate 
blue eyes, aud golden beard—Captain Arthur Camp- | ri 
bell, I had no son, save Arthur, who was early an 


I know that he loved and confided in me as if I were, | di 
in reality, his father. sad 


gzaesee ere 


from the effects of 4 wound received there. A tall, | fr 
blonde and tanned young fellow, with fiery and soft | d 


——~ 


r 


especially. The people moved slowly out, as they do | a 
gown and walked into the yard, though most of the | i 
She recurred to my thoughts often during the week— | A 


why, I could not tell; fur there had been many stran- | j 


had never occupied my thoughts as this stranger did. | ¢J 
The next Sunday I thought of her, though having no | ty 
idea that I should see her again; but when my ser- | ri 
mon was half spoken, « lady glided noiseleasly iu aud | 1 
sat down close to the door. The sweet and tender | 0 
words of our Lord greeted the stranger. Never had | ol 
I prayed more sincerely that he would bless than I | s« 


“T am sometimes discontented that I cannot feel | of 
as deeply ail the time; but it is not in hamanity to | in 


“ My sympathies were vividly aroused, this afternoon. | la 
who awakened them was in no need of sympathy. | sb 
came in late? A lady im some sort of gray, and who | re 
“T did not see her; I sit so far in front, you know, | or 
lowed by a question concerning her appearance. hi 


My answer was interrupted by the entrance of my | m 
nephew, a young man who had been two years in | 01 


orphan, and whom I had reared from childhood; and | lit 





He sat down on a low seat by the open window, | le. 























